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ADVERTISEMENT. 
7 HE following fnall per- 

formance is really what the 
title page declares it to be. Ut 
was written, about ſeven or 
eight years ago, in ſeparate let- 
ters from the author to one of 
his daughters at a boarding- 
ſe bool. Her mother defiring to 
baue theſe methodized, and pro 


perly 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
perly arranged, for the uſe of 
the reſt of their children, ſons as. 

: well as daughters, they were ac- 
cordingly thrown together into 
their preſent form. Since that 
Tf time ſeveral of the author's friends, 
on whoſe judgment he could rely, 
arid particularly fome of his fe- 
male acquaintance, having ſeen 
the manuſeript, urged that it 
ſhould be printed; ſaying that 
they found them ſelves affected by 
reading it, and that the publiſb- 
ing of it would do good, Theſe 


argu= 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


arguments have prevailed with 


him to conſent to its publica- 


tion; truſting that, whatever 
its defetts may be, the reader will 


be convinced that it is well 


meant, and written from the 


heart. 
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A | 
L ET TS lt 
FROM A 
FATHER to his DAUGHTER. 


DEAR M. | | 
N a former letter I gave you 
reaſon to expect that you might 
ſoon hear from me again, and per- 
haps at greater length. My writing 
at preſent, however, does not pro- 
ceed from my having any appre- 
henfions, that you will be deficient 
in giving all neceſſary attention to 
every part of your behaviour, and to 
the ſeveral things in which you are 


B engaged. 
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engaged. But now that you are 
at a diſtance, and as writing is the 
only way leſt ime of converſing with 
You, I think it my duty, by a let- 
ter now and then, to ſuggeſt to you 
ſome things I wiſh you to be early 
informed of, that they may make 
a more laſting impreſſion, and be 
the ſooner of uſe to you. One at 
your age, uncxperienced, and un- 
ſuſpicious, ſtands greatly in need of 
direction. The paths of life are in- 
tricate and dangerous; and, to carry 
us ſafely through them, great cir- 
cumſpection is required. Happy 
they, who betimes have been deter- 
mined into the right road! As the 
foundation of good or bad habits is 
commonly laid in youth, no pains 


ſhould 
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ſhould be ſpared, at this period, to 
give the mind a proper turn, and 
to point out the courſe that ought 
to be purſued. A timely hint has 
preſerved many from grievous miſ- 
takes; while others, from the want 
of it, have been brought into cir- 
cumſtances very troubleſome and 


perplexing. 


The firſt thing to be inculcated 
upon young perſons is that they 
be of a tractable diſpoſition, and 
lay themſelves open to inſtruction. 
For a great while to come you can 
_ truſt but little to your own under- 

ſtanding, and therefore muſt ſuffer | 
yourſelf to be directed by thoſe on 
whoſe judgment and friendſhip you 
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can ſafely rely. Whenever you are 
at a loſs, be ſure to have recourſe 
to them : nay, it would be right 
never to attempt any thing without 
firſt conſulting them. Young peo- 
ple are apt to be conceited, and to 
think they know enough ; which 1s 
a great misfortune, becauſe it ren- 
ders them poſitive, tenacious, and 
unadviſable. A diffident, adviſable 
temper, on the contrary, is the true 
foundation of every worthy ac- 
compliſhment, as it diſpoſes one 
to hearken to reaſon, and good 
counſel, and to act accordingly. Be 
always ready to give up your op1- 
nion to thoſe of greater knowledge 
and expericnce than yourſelf, even 
when you may think you are in the 
right: 
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right: you will daily grow wiſer by 
ſo doing. | 


Whatever you undertake in the 
courſe of your education, ſtrive 
to excel in it. This is both for your 
profit and your reputation. To 
learn things by halves is learning 
to little purpoſe ; and thoſe who do 
not make due progreſs in what they 
are taught with all advantages, af- 
front their teachers, diſappoint their 
parents, and, to their own ſhame, 
are ſuſpected of idleneſs, or want of 
capacity; an imputation which, I 
dare ſay, you would wiſh to avoid. 
It is not ſuppoſed, that during your 
ſtay at a boarding-ſchool you can be 
perfect in every thing, if in any 

B 3 thing x 
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thing: but by attention, and ap- 


plication, you will acquire ſuch a 
knowledge, habit, and manner of 
doing things, as will enable you, 
by your own induſtry afterwards, 
to accompliſh what your teachers 
could not do, by reaſon of the ſhort 
time you were under their care. 
C74 | | 
That you may not create un- 
eafineſs to yourſelf, or to others, E 
recommend to you an exact and: 


chearful compliance with the rules 


of your houſe ; by the obſervance 
of which you will be early inured 
to ſubjection and regularity. Some 
of them, I know, have been rec- 
koned hardſhips, ſuch as confine- 
ment, and a ſtricter diet than very 


indul- 
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indulgent parents will approve of. 
Theſe, however, I confider as ne- 
ceſſary in the œconomy of a board- 
ing · ſchool; and a prudent gover- 
neſs will always regulate them con- 
ſiſtently with decency, and the 
health of her boarders. 


A habit of confinement, in the 
beginning of liſe, is the beſt mean of 
curing young people of that ram- 
bling, gadding diſpoſition, which 
is fo natural to them. It may be 
irkſome, indeed, at firſt, but cuſ- 
tom makes it eaſy: and, by de- 
grees, they learn to keep at home 
from inclination, as well as to en- 
joy themſelves in ſolitude; the 
good effects of which are often ex- 
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perienced through the whole of 
life. 


A moderate and plain diet not 
only contributes to health, but is 
eſpecially neceſſary under confine- 
ment, and accuſtoms young peo- 
ple to a due government of their ap- 
petite; which, when gratified in all 
its cravings, renders many of them 
very troubleſome to themſelves, 
and to every body about them. 
Pampering and full meals, variety 
and dainties, inflame the paſſions, 
ſtimulate the appetite too much, 
or, perhaps, deſtroy it; and lay the 
foundation of diſeaſes that may 
ſhorten life, or make it a burden. 
A habit of eating or drinking more 
HT than 
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than the neceſſities of nature re - 
quire, and a paſhon for delicate 
eating, as it is called, do not at all 
correſpond with the idea we have of 
female delicacy ;. which forbids all 
indulgences. of this kind, as an in- 
decency, and no way conſiſtent 
with thoſe reſtraints the ſex ought 
willingly to lay upon themſelves, A 
glutton, and an epicure, are equal- 
ly odious. 


Confinement, and temperate 
meals, are ſo far from being hard- 
thips, in your preſent fituation, that 
it would be happy fer many. were 
they to be kept under the ſame 
diſcipline for a great while after 
they leave a boarding-ſchool; till 
their 
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their own experience has con- 
vinced them of its advantages. 
This is the more neceſſary, as 
now a ſpirit of diffipation prevails 
every where; and every faſhion- 
able table is ſpread with all the 
Incentives to luxurious gratifica- 
tion. 


4 


The bare mention of ſubjection, 


a little above, poſſibly would ſtartle 


you. It is an unpleaſant word, I 
own, and ſounds ill to one who 
does not underftand its meaning in 
' this place, or has not been uſed to 
obey. But ſubjection is an eſſen- 
tial part of education: without it 
nothing can be done ; neither pre- 
cept nor example will have any in- 

fluence. 
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fluence. If you. do not, in youth, 
learn obedience to others, who cer- 
tainly beſt know what is fit for you, 
you never will be able to govern: 
yourſelf ; and ſelf-government is. 
the higheſt attainment of our na- 
ture: he that conquers himſelf is: 
greater than he that conquers the 
whole world. Nor muſt it. be im. 
puted to ſeverity, or the want of- 
natural affection, that parents ſome- 
times croſs their children's inclina- 
tions, by abſolutely refuſing, or de- 
laying to grant, what they are ſet 
upon. By this they mean to teach 
them patience and ſubmiſſion,” as. 
well as to bear diſappointments and. 
mortifications, which are unavoid- 
able in life. When young people 

"0 
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are never thwarted, but are indulged 
in all their humours and fancies, 
they grow haughty and headſtrong; 
will have what they pleaſe, and do 
what they pleaſe; and commonly 
prove very diſagreeable to all who 
may ever have to do with them. 
Many parents have been ſeverely 
puniſhed for their indulgence, in 
the diſobedience and ungovernable 


| temper of their children, to whoſe 


faults they were blind. Believe me, 
they are your beſt friends who take 
the trouble to ſhew you what you 
ought to do, and what you ought 
not to do; who plainly tell you 
your faults, that you may amend 


them. 


I would 
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T would farther adviſe you not to 
enter into party quarrels. Where 
there is a number of young people 
together, little jealouſies and dif- 
putes will ariſe, and offences will 
be given. Every body is, ſome 
how or other, drawn in to take a 
ſide; each fide grows keen, and the 
parties, by degrees, contract par- 
ticular likings and averſions to 
one another. This humour is car- 
ried from the boarding-ſchool, and 
encreaſed by their intercourſe with 
the world; where it daily diſcovers 
itſelf by a diſpoſition to argue, and 
a readineſs to take part in every af- 
fair that comes to be a matter of 
public diſcuſſion, and in which 
cvery one, however unfit ſhe may 

: * 
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be, aflumes a right to judge. How 
often have we ſeen towns, cities, a 
great part of a country, nay the 
_ 1 whole nation, divided about mat- 
ters in which not one in ten thou- 
ſund had any concern; yet all ſeem- 
ed to be as deeply engaged, as if 
their own ſafety or intereſt had been 
at ſtake! I have often wondered to 
ſee the women the keeneſt in ſuch 
«diſputes; which, to me, appeared 
very unbecoming. Let a woman, 
when ſhe is called to it, maintain 
her opinion, or diſſent from others, 
in decent terms, and without en- 
tering into an argument ſo far as to 
alter her temper, or diſcompoſe her 
features. She ſhould avoid all con- 
verſation that may deprive her of 
| that 
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chat ſoftneſs and compoſure which 
are ſo agreeable in the fair ſex, and 
ought to accompany all their 
ſpeeches and behaviour, A woman 
ruffled with paſſion makes a diſ- 
agreeable appearance ; indeed ſhe is 
not herſelf. 


That you may be reſtrained from 
engaging in theſe filly, conteſts, 
always aſk yourſelf——what con- 
cern have I in the affair? If you 
have none, be ſilent; if you have 
any, tell your mind calmly; and, 
as far as they will bear it, put a 
favourable conſtruction upon the 
actions and opinions of others. In 
any caſe be ready, on all proper 
occaſions, to vindicate truth, and 


0 
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to ſupport thoſe who are borne 
down by unjuſt obloquy. Should 
converſation turn warm, endeavour 
to change the ſubject. By theſe 
means you will gain a character for 
prudence, friendſhip, and honeſty. 


When I adviſe you not to enter 
mto party quarrels, I would, at the 
ſame time, entreat you to avoid all 
plotting and collufion, in order to 
carry on any little purpoſe in a clan- 
deſtine manner; a practice too fre- 
quent in ſchools, and often attend- 
ed with bad conſequences. The 
ſmalleſt appearance of this ſhould 
be ſeverely checked, and every 
thing that may give occaſion to it 

removed ; becauſe it teaches young 
people 
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people to be cunning and artful, to 

diſſemble and equivocate; and com- 

monly ends in downright lying; 
which, if not timely prevented, 
may grow into a habit. Now, that 
you may be preſerved from falling 
into ſuch a hateful practice, never 
allow yourſelf to do any thing you 
dare not freely own, or may have 
cauſe afterwards to repent and be 
aſhamed of. Sincerity is the greateſt 
ornament of our nature; for, with- 
out truth, what are all the talents, 
all the accompliſhments, one may 
be poſſeſſed of? Nothing can com- 
penſate the want of it. 


Begin early to ſtore your mind 
with ne. both for ſelf- en- 


* tertain- 
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tertainment, and for uſe. Next tb 
the plain precepts of morality, the 
knowledge of ourſelves, and of 
mankind, is that from which we 
muſt form a true ſyſtem of rules for 
our conduct in life, We acquire 
knowledge beſt by obſervation and 
reflection. Reading, no doubt, is a 
good mean of acquiring it; but 
living examples, and daily occut- 
rences, are more ſtriking, and make 
the moſt laſting impreſſion. Look 
round you, and carefully obſerve 
what is amiſs, or what is commend- 
able in others; and draw a leſſon 
of inſtruction from their good or 
bad conduct. This is a ſure way 
of gaining knowledge and expe- 
rience, and without any trouble. 
Obſerve, 
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Obſerve, particularly among thoſe 
with whom you now converſe, what 
it is that renders one agrecable, and 
another diſagreeable. One becomes 
agreeable, and obtains a good 
name, by being modeſt, gentle, 
affable, prudent, diligent, peace- 
able, friendly, obliging, ſincere. 
Strive to imitate ſuch a one in 
theſe, and the like amiable qualities. 
But another is perhaps as diſagree- 
able, becauſe ſhe is peeviſh and 
perverſe, pert and forward, a tat- 
ler, falſe, proud, cenſorious, ſpiteful, 
and contentious ; of a plotting mis- 
chievous diſpofition, and given to 
cunning and diſſimulation, to ſlan- 
der and backbiting: theſe are 
the diſgrace of our nature, and the 


C2 plague 
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plague of our lives; and T hope 
you will always have them in ab- 


Knowledge is the food of the 


mind; but frequently ſerves only to 
gratify our curioſity, or to raiſe our 
vanity : reflexion digeſts it, and 


makes it of real uſe to us. One 
may know a great deal, and yet 
underſtand very little. Accuſtom 
yourſelf, therefore, to think, and 
to think juſtly, of what you read, 
or hear, or ſee, ſo as to apply it 


wiſely to the purpoſe of your own 


improvement. But, in a ſpecial 
manner, you ought to know well 
your own heart, in order to correct 
any wrong bias, and to cheriſh any 

. £00 F 
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good diſpoſition that may be there. 
Self-knowledge is, of all other, the 
moſt important to ourſelyes ; and in 
our own minds we may read the 
tempers and characters of all man- 
kind. 


To the little care that has been 
taken to cultivate the mind of the 
fair ſex, is attributed their having 
ſo much a turn to dreſs and diver- 
ſions; their trifling way of ſpending 
time, and as trifling converſation. 
Many of them, alas! having no 
fund at home, muſt ſeek for ſome- 
thing out of themſelves, to ſupply 
the woeful vacancy of thought they 
feel within. But, by due culture, 

E a taſte 
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a taſte might be excited for mental 
pleaſures, which would diſpoſe 
them to a proper employment of 
time, and render their converſation 
inſtructive and entertaining. As 
their ſentiments are naturally deli- 
cate and refined, their company, in 
general, is more engaging than that 
of the men, which ſhould be no 
ſmall inducement, one would think, 
to improve their thinking powers. 
But the head and the heart ſeem, 
at preſent, to be only ſubordinate 
conſiderations, if at all attended to: 
and what a poor figure does a wo- 
man make, even with all outward 
advantages, if good-nature, and 
good-ſenſe be wanting ? 


In 
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In converſation I wiſh you to be 
diſtinguiſhed for ſenſe, and a true 
knowledge of neceſſary things, ra- 
ther than for a nice acquaintance 
with the .idle faſhions, and other 
littleneſſes that ſeem wholly to en- 
groſs the time and talk of a great 
number of females; a misfortune 
which frequently purſues them for 
life. A girl has learned very little, 
whoſe chief accompliſhment, after 
much time and pains ſpent in her 
education, is the knowledge of 
thoſe matters that relate merely to 
the adorning of her own perſon. 


That the mind may not be oc- 
cupicd by little things, always pro- 
poſe t to yourſelf ſomething truly 

6 lauda- 
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laudable'to do, that may conſtantly - 
engage your attention, and keep 
you profitably employed. When 
you have more time than at preſent, 
allot certain hours every day to 
reading, writing, tranſlating, and 
tranſcribing, from the beſt authors, 
ſuch paſſages as pleaſe, or affect you 
moſt ; claſſing them under diſtinct 
heads, both for the ſake of me- 
thod, and to aſſiſt your memory. It 
would be of uſe likewiſe to keep a 
journal of daily occurrences, with 
your own obſervations, or the ob- 
ſervations of others, upon them. 
And - many things will occur in 
converſation, not unworthy of a 
place in your diary; ſuch as a ju- 
dicious remark, a remarkable fact, a 
curious 
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eurious anecdote, a uſeful hint, a 
genteel compliment, or a bon mot. 
But beware of wit and wanton hu- 
mour, which are dangerous things, 
and may bring you into trouble. 
Such a method, purſued for ſome 
time, would give you a habit of 
attention, and teach you to diſtin- 
ouiſh readily, as well as to ſelect 
and arrange your materials; which 
might be of advantage to you in 
many reſpects. However, till you 
grow expert in this ſort of exerciſe, 
you muſt take the aſhſtance of ſome 
perſon of taſte and judgment, to- 
ſhew you what ſhould be rejected, 
and what retained ; that nothing 
which 1s trifling may be allowed a 
place in your collection. This ſurely 
would 
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would be a more profitable way of 
employing time, than being almoſt 
wholly taken up about matters in 
which you may be excelled by very 
low people. How many, for in- 
ſtance, perform all the feats of the 
needle in perfection, who have little 
elſe to recommend them? And how 
many dance to admiration, but other- 
wiſe are of no conſequence? Theſe 
are mechanical things, in which the 
head has the ſmalleſt ſhare; and at 
a certain time of life, we loſe the 
anclination and capacity for them. 


Do not miſtake me, as if I ima- 
gined that you ſhould be indifferent 
about, or might diſpenſe with, any 
of thoſe genteel accompliſhments 

that 
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that are ſuitable to your age, ſex, 
and ſtation. On the contrary, I 
think them highly neceſſary and 
becoming ; nor muſt you ſuffer 
yourſelf to be outdone in them. I 
only mean that you ſhould conſider 
what it is that chiefly deſerves your 
attention, and beſtow the greateſt 
care upon that. People of ſupe- 
rior birth, fortune, or education, 
ought to maintain their ſuperiority 
by their intellectual acquirements ; 
in which they are not likely to be 
ſurpaſſed, or even equalled, by 


thoſe in lower ſtations, who have 


no probability of improving them- 
ſelves. When a ſtock of uſeful 
knowledge 1s not laid up in youth, 
life is very inſipid, and old age in- 

ſupport- 
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fupportable : but to thoſe poſſeſſed 
of it, it is a perpetual fund of plea- 
ſure and ſatisfaction, through every 
period, and in every circumſtance 
of life. 


Here I would recommend to you 
the reading of ſhort and plain trea- 
tiſes of rational and practical divi- 
nity, well choſen books of devo- 
tion, and ſuch as relate to mo- 
rals, human prudence, and good 
breeding; ſelect pieces of poetry 
likewiſe; and to be familiarly ac- 
quainted with the ſayings of good 
and wiſe men. Of theſe Solomon 
has given the beſt collection, and 
the beſt adapted to common life. 
The book of Eccleſiaſticus, in the 

Apo- 
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Apocrypha, contains alſo many ex- 
_ cellent things. 


Now that you are about to enter 
into life, it is of great importance to 
know what life is, or how to live, 
in order to be happy. The gene- 
rality of mankind, not conſidering 
what is the true end of their being, 
place their happineſs in high rank, 
fortune, fafhionable obſervances, 
the pleaſures of life, and other ex- 
ternal things. But all theſe are un- 
certain, and frequently prove the 
ſource of our greateſt unhappineſs. 
Rational, ſolid, and permanent hap- 
pineſs, lies in a ſteady performance 
of our duty, as it reſpects God, our 
neighbour, and ourſelves, 


Our 
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Our duty to God conſiſts in an 
habitual reverence of him, a hum- 
ble dependence upon him, an ear- 
neſt defire to know his will, and a 
conſtant endeavour to do it, in obe- 
dience to his command, from a ſin- 
cere love, and a ſenſe of our oblt- 
gations to him, In theſe are in- 


. cluded piety and devotion, a con- 


ſcientious regard to his inſtitutions, 
gratitude for all his benefits, and a 
full acquieſcence in the determina- 


tions of his providence. 


Our duty to man conſiſts in uni- 
verſal benevolence, integrity, or the 
love of truth, juſtice, compaſſion, 
forgiveneſs, forbearance, meekneſs, 
condeſcenſion, and the like. The 


plaineſt, 
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plaineſt and moſt comprehenſive 
rule here is, to do as we would be 
done by; which, as it is binding 
on all mankind, is made obvious to 
the meaneſt capacity. 


Our duty to ourſelves conſiſts in 
temperance, or the right govern- 


ment of our paſſions and deſires; 
patience, fortitude, contentment, 
the bearing of injuries, a due con- 
cern for the preſervation of health 
and life, and dilligence in our fe- 
veral callings and occupations, An- 

other part of our duty, reſpecting 
ourſelves, is felf-reverence; that is, 
a conſtant care never to do any 
thing, even in private, unbecoming 
our ſtation, our character, or the 


dignity 
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dignity of our nature. By this is 
meant decorum, or decency at all 
times, in dreſs, converſation, and 
behaviour: and we may add a 
right choice of company; for, ac- 
cording to the company we keep, 
ſo will our manners be. A virtuous 
pride, as it may be juſtly ſtyled, or 
a due reſpect for ourſelves, is often 
a happy mean of preſerving us from 
doing any thing that is unworthy 
or improper, and that may leſſen 
us in the opinion of others. 


All this, which is but a ſhort 
ſummary of duty, is what we call 
religion; and as there is no ſpace 
in which there is not ſome duty to 
be per formed, religion, you lee, 


mult 
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muſt be the great, the conſtant bu. 
ſineſs of our lives. Many advan- 
tages accrue from it, Religion gives 
peace and ſerenity to the mind; and 
keeps 1t always regular, attentive, 
and prepared for every duty. It is 
a ſure reſource under all the trou- 
bles, diſtreſſes, and diſappointments 
of life; and our only ſupport at 
that ſolemn period when all hu- 
man aids forſake us. By the habi- 
tual practice of it we make daily ad- 
vances towards the perfection of our 
nature in virtue; and recommend 
ourſelves to the favour of that all- 
perfect Being, who delights in the 
happineſs of his creatures, and their 
conformity to him. In ſhort, reli- 
gion makes God our friend, which 
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is a conſideration of unſpeakable 


joy and comfort. And it is not a 


dull, melancholly, diſguſting thing, 


as ſome would repreſent it; or, as in 


too many, who miſtake its real na- 


ture, it appears to be. On the con- 


trar y, he who is actuated by this 
principle has the beſt reaſon to be 


conſtantly chearful, and ſatisfied 
from himſelf; being always con- 


ſcious that he honeſtly endeavours 
to do his duty, and to pleaſe his 
Maker. Religion impoſes no hard- 
ſhips upon us, nothing that is bur- 
denſome, or inconſiſtent with that 
liberty and enjoyment of ourſelves, 
which is ſuited to our rational na- 


ture. For it does not deny us any 


of the innocent pleaſures of life; 
but 
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but only regulates them, and re- 
ſtrains us from ſuch as are hurtful, 
either in themſelves, or in their 
conſequences; and thus every way 
provides for our happineſs. 


Would you then live to the true 
purpoſes of life, as a reaſonable and 
an accountable creature, and ſo as 
to be happy, both here and here- 
after; in one word be reli glous. 
Let me adviſe you, however, never 
to make an oſtentatious ſhew of 
being ſo. High pretences of this 
kind ſavour too much of pride or 
hypocriſy ; and nothing expoſes a 
perſon more to cenſure and ſuſ- 
picion. On the other hand, be 
not aſhamed to own your belief of 
Da: reli- 
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religious truths : but remember, at 
the ſame time, that a proper de- 
portment, not a noiſy profeſſion, is 
the true evidence that you live un- 
der the influence of them. 


When I ſpoke above of our duty 
to God, I mentioned, among other 
things, a conſcientious regard to 
his inſtitutions. Theſe are his wor- 
ſhip, the preaching of his word, 
the ſacraments, and the obſerva- 
tion of the ſabbath. With reſpect 
to this laſt I would ſay a few 
things, becauſe a great deal de pends 
upon it. 


Man is a thinking creature, and, 
as ſuch, at is natural for him to en- 
| quire 


a? 
= 
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quire what, and whence he is; for 
what end he was placed here ; what 
is required of him; what he is ca- 
pable of; and what his ſtate here- 
after may be. Conſiderations of 
this kind well become him as a 
reaſonable being; but the cares and 
allurements of the world, by drav- 
ing off the attention, do not ſuffer 
them to operate, with due efficacy, 
upon the generality of mankind. 
Now, a portion of time devoted, at 
certain periods, to retirement, and 
ſober converſe with one's ſelf, is a 


notable expedient to make us ac- 


quainted with ourſelves, and to ha- 
bituate us to reflection; the benefit 
of which would not be confined to 


any particular time, place, or affair. 


3 A ha- 
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A habit of reflection would accom- 
pany us through all the buſineſs of 
life, and, on every occaſion, direct 
our thoughts to their proper ob- 
jects. Of what advantage this 
would be in the general conduẽt f 
life, aud particularly in promoting 
our ſecular concerns, is eaſily con- 


ceived. On this account, there- 


fore, though nothing elſe were in- 
tended by it, the ſabbath is cer- 


tainly a wiſe inſtitution : it diſpoſes 


one to think : moſt of the evils 
that befall us are owing to the want 


of conſideration. 


But the ſabbath, confidered in a 
religious view, and as a divine ap- 
Fan is an inſtitution of a 
much. 


N 
„ 
* 7; 
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much higher intendment. By means 
thereof a ſenſe of the Deity is kept 
up in the world; and ſtated oppor- 
tunities are afforded us of publicly 
profeſſing our belief of his being 
and perfections ; and of vowing 
obedience to him, as our ſovereign, 
who, in all reſpects, has a right to 
it. To inform us of our duty, the 
preaching of God's word is wiſely 
appointed; and you ought diligently | 
to attend upon it. It is no excuſe 
for the neglect of ſuch an uſeful in- 


ſtitution to ſay that the preacher 


does not always pleafe you; or that 
you can be more profited, or better 


entertained, by reading at home. 


It muſt be a bad ſermon, indeed, 


from which no inſtruction can be 


D 4 drawn. 
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drawn. 'The difference of ſermons 
often lies more in the language; 
and the manner of delivery, than in 
the matter of them; for that is much 
the ſame in them all; and we can- 


not always expect to hear ſome new 


thing. The ſame ſermon, delivered 
by different preachers, will have a 


very different effect upon the ſame 


hearers. A cold, a looſe, an affected 
diſcourſe from the pulpit, to be 
ſure, can neither pleaſe nor proſit 
any body: a plain, ſenſible, me- 


thodical one, though it may not be 


ſet off with all the graces of ſtyle 
and action, cannot fail to be uſeful 
and acceptable, except to thoſe 
whoſe taſte and ears are too nice to 


be pleaſed with ordinary things. But 


ordi- 


| to bis Daughter, 4t 


e things are beſt ſuited-to 
common taudiences; for, if a ſer- 
mon be not made level to the ca- 
pacity of the audience, of what uſe 
is it? Beſides, it is neceſſary, from 
rime to time, to inculcate the moſt | 
obvious truths, in. order to preſerve 
the remembrance of what we al- 
ready know; which otherwiſe night 
ſlide out of our minds. Though you 
ſhould not receive any new infor- 
mation from the generality. of ſer- 
mons, yet, if the body of the peo- 
ple be inſtructed and edified there- 
by, you ought to rejoice ; elſe you 
are not a friend, of mankind ; and, 
regardleſs of the good of others, go 
to church juſt to gratify a preſent 
humour, or becauſe. it is the fa- 

ſhion ; 
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ſhion.; in which caſe. you will 
neither be wiſer nor beiter for go- 
ing there. If you are honeſt in this 
matter, you will be influenced by 
other, and very different motives; 
even the love of God, and the love 
of man; which ought to be the 
ruling principles in the heart of 


every one. 


The hearing of a ſermon, how- 
ever, is not the main end of our going 
to church. Prayer and praiſe, con- 
ſeſſion and thankſgiving, ſhould 
chiefly engage our attention; be- 
cauſe in theſe we directly addreſs 
the Deity ourſelves; and, if truly 
devout, have intercourſe with him; 


ſuch intercourſe as can be ſup- 


poſed 
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poſed to take place in the, preſent 
ſtate. 


Communication with the Deity 
has been ſtrangely perplexed by 
ſome, and miſrepreſented, or to- 
tally denied, by others. Though, 
from all the evidence of which it is 
capable, the thing appears to be a- 
bundantly clear; yet, I am ſenſible 
that, without ſome explanation, 
you will be at a loſs. to know what 
it means, and wherein it conſiſts. 
On our part it is no other than the 
proper exerciſ? of thoſe affections 
which neceſſarily reſult from a ſe- 
rious contemplation of the divine 
Being, as poſſeſſed of all poſſible 
perfections; on whom we entirely. 

depend ; 
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depend ; to whom we are infinitely: 
obliged; and to reſemble whom 


ſhould be our moſt earneſt wiſh and 


endeavour, According to the dif- 


ferent views we have of him; in theſe 


reſpects, love, reverence, gratitude, 
hope, joy, defire, and confidence 


in him, alternately fill the mind, 
compoſe it, and according to cir- 


eumſtances and occaſions, often e- 
levate it to a lively pitch of devo- 


tion. Every perſon of ſentiment 


and ſenſibility will comprehend this; 
and every good man has felt it. On 


the other hand, if we believe that. 


God, who is perfe& goodneſs, at- 
rends to the neceſſities of his crea- 
tures, we mult believe alſo that, a- 
greeably to his nature, he 1s ready to 

| com- 
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communicate to them the good 
which they ſtand in need of, and 
which with humility they aſk of 
him. | - 


But what T have juſt now ſaid, 
-perhaps, may be illuſtrated in a 
way more familiar to you, and more 
adapted to your underſtanding. 
Suppoſe ſome perſon ſhould deliver 
you from great diſtreſs, or ſave your 
life when in imminent danger; ſup- 
poſe he ſhould raiſe you from indi- 
gence to a proſperous condition; 
ſuppoſe him to intereſt himſelf, with 
all the warmth of friendſhip, in 
your affairs; and, moreover, to aſ- 
ſure you of his conſtant care and 
protection: would not you love 
. this 
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this perſon; would not your heart 

glow with gratitude to him; would 
not you make him continually the 
object of your attention; imitate 


his virtues; truſt him with your 
moſt important concerns; and re- 


joice in having fuch a generous 


friend and protector? V ou certainly 


would: nothing could excuſe your 
folly and ingratitude if you did not. 


But God has done infmitely more 
for you than all the world can do. 
To him you are indebted for every 
thing you have; from him you 
muſt receive every thing you hope 
for ; to him, therefore, the moft 


grateful and devout. acknowledge- 


ments are due. Now, in your acts 
of devotion, it is only the ſame 
14 good 
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good affections which you would 


exerciſe towards an earthly bene- 


factor that muſt be directed to 
him who is the great benefactor 
of mankind ; but with a fervour 


and veneration. in ſome degree 


proportioned to the excellence of 
his nature, and to the number, as 
well as the greatneſs, of his bene- 
fits. And, when you devoutly wor- 
ſhip him, in the firm perſuaſion that 


he is both able and willing to grant 
your requeſts, you may, upon good 


grounds, hope for the communi- 
cations of his favour. This, how- 
ever, he diſpenſes not always ac- 
cording to our defires and expec- 
tations; but at what time, and in 
what manner, and meaſure he 

pleaſerh 
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pleaſeth; and it becomes not finite 
dependent creatures to preſcribe to 
infinite wiſdom, which does all for 
our good. The belief of a God, and 
of a particular providence, makes 
all this eaſy to be underſtood. 


Thus far we carry reaſon along 
with us in our devotional exerciſes, 


and. know what we are about. Be- 


yond this all is dark and inexpli- 
cable; and we are in great danger 


of deceiving ourſelves; becauſe we 
can have. no diſtinct conceptions of 


what we are doing. Of theſe 
things, therefore, ſtudy to have 
right apprehenſions; that, in all 
your addreſſes to the Deity, you 
may act with underſtanding ; and 

per- 


P 
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perform a rational and an acceptable 
ſervice to him. By this means you 
will be preſerved from delufion in a 
matter of ſo great moment ; and, at 
the ſame time, perceive what a wide 
diſtinction there 1s between the calm 
extaſy of true manly devotion, and 
the wild tranſports of enthuſiaſtic 
rapture. The former ſuppoſeth a 
clear head, and a feeling heart ; the 
latter is altogether the effect of a 
bodily conſtitution, of a weak mind, 
or a heated imagination; which, 
by many, has been miſtaken for an 
extraordinary communication, or a 
ſupernatural impulſe. As young 
minds are very ſuſceptible of im- 
preſſions, they ought to be well in- 
ſormed as to this matter; leſt they 

E ſhould 
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ould be miſled by the illuſions 


of fancy, or by the reading of certain 


books, whoſe authors, though very 
honeſt, and very pious, ſeem te 
have written more to the paſſions, 
than to the cool reaſon and judg- 
ment of mankind, 


To give you all the information 
J can on this head, I would ob- 
ſerve, farther, that, by living up to 
the dignity of our nature, and the 
deſign of our creation, in a con- 
ſtant practice of virtue, we are 
very properly ſaid to maintain a 
daily communication with the Deity. 
We communicate with him like- 
wiſe when, with proper diſpoſitions, 
we ſurvey his works, in their num- 


ber, 


K 


0 
as. 


'ber, immenſity, vatiety, connexion, 


regularity, and uſes; ſo as by them 


'to be led up'to the firſt cauſe. A 
careful attention to the methods of 
his providence too is another way 
in which we communicate with 
him, and have evidences of his 
friendly interpoſitions on our behalf; 
which, on many occaſions, even 
ſceptics themſelves have been forced 
to acknowledge. And, when we 
heartily endeavour to forward the 
purpoſes of his providence in the 


moral government of the world, 


and, by acts of beneficence, to do 
all the good in our power, we co- 
operate with him in his kind in- 
tentions towards mankind, in order 
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to promote their happineſs both in 


this world, and another. 


Theſe hints, it is hoped, will, in 


| ſome meaſure, ferve to direct you 


in your devotions ; and alſo to ſhew 
you that the intercourſe I have 


been ſpeaking of is neither ſuch a 


myſterious, nor ſuch an imaginary 
thing, as ſome people are diſpoſed 
to make it. The doctrine is not 
new, or ſingular. The very Hea- 
thens entertained a belief that there 
was a communication between the 
gods and the ſouls of good men. 


Should any think fit to call this a 


dream, they muſt allow that, at 


leaſt, it was a pleaſant dream: but 


there is more in it; which every 
one 
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one may be ſatisfied of, who will 
coolly examine into the ſtate of his 
own mind, ſo as to know its true 
bent, and what are its natural 
wiſhes. It ſhews that there is a 
principle in man, or a particular. 
ſenſe, if it may be ſo called, ex- 
citing in him ſtrong defires after. 
a ſuperior nature, and a nearer con- 
nection with that pure Spirit, who, 
is the chief good, the fountain of, 
his happineſs, and perfection itſelf. 
This confideration ſuggeſts a great 
many things, no leſs edifying to a. 
ſerious, than entertaining to a phi- 
loſophic mind ; but they cannot 


have a place here. It is ſufficient 


to obſerve, that intercourſe with the 
Deity, in a future ſtate, though, 
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in ſome reſpects, it may be the- 
ſame with what we now enjoy in 
an imperfect manner, will yet be 
attended with very different circum- 
ſtances. It will no longer ſuffer 
any diſturbance or interruption 
from the objects of ſenſe, the infir- 
mities of our bodies, or the irregu- 
-larities of our minds. — For our fa- 
culties, which now are ſo limited, 
obſcured, and encumbered with 
matter, will then be refined, en- 
larged, and freed from every impe- 
diment to a vigorous exertion of 
them. — Of conſequence, we ſhall 
be able fully to comprehend the 
Deity, not only as he is in himſelf, 
but as he appears in the various 
diſplays of his perſections in his 
| works, 
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works, and diſpenſations towards 
mankind, and innumerable other 
beings. and worlds,—At the ſame- 
time that the mind is delighted 
with the ſublimeſt objects, it will 
be ever employed in exerciſes en- 
tifely ſuited to its ſpiritual nature. 
—And laſtly, we ſhall be conti-. 
nually receiving tokens of the di- 
vine complacency,, without any 
thing to diminiſh, or deprive us of, 
the unſpeakable — ariſing 
therefrom. 


If a great philoſopher, among 
the ancients, could exult in the 
proſpect of that happineſs which he 
longed to enjoy in the ſociety of de- 

parted ſages, and beloved friends, 
E 4 how 
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how much greater cauſe of exulta- 
tion have we, who are favoured 
with much higher views, and have- 
a much clearer light to direct us! 
Nothing ſurely can give ſuch a no- 
ble elevation of mind as the ex- 
pectation of, one day, mixing with 
ſuperior beings, and ſpirits made 
perfect. If, farther, ſuch be the: 
happineſs to which religion infal- 
libly leads us, are not they unrea- 
ſonable who ſhew themſelves un-- 
friendly to it; are not they un- 
friendly to themſelves who neglect 
or deſpiſe it? They muſt be poſ- 
ſeſſed of no true ambition ariſing 
ſrom a ſenſe of their own dignity ; 
as creatures endued with reaſon, 
and a portion of the Divinity itſelf. 

What 
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What is religion but philoſophy re- 
fined, or a grand ſcheme of intel- 
lectual and moral improvement; 
by which our rational nature, now 
ſo much under the influence of our 
paſſions, is, at length, freed from 
ſubjection, and rendered capable of 
high attainments? Who then would 
not ſtrive to be as perfect as poſ- 
ſible, even ſuppoſing our views con- 
fined to this ſtate of exiſtence? If 
knowledge and virtue conſtitute the 
perfection of our nature, the more 
we advance in theſe the more 
pleaſure, at leaſt, ſhall we enjoy as 
intelligent beings in this world; 
the more ſhall we be able to act a 
worthy part, as men and good citi- 
zens; which would be equally our 
| | honour, 
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honour, our intereſt, and our hap- 
pineſs. Every perſon of real wiſ- 
dom and knowledge, who cannot 
1 but be ſenfible of his imperfections, 
; will, from a regard to himſelf, en- 
deavour to be as much a man as he 
can; and few, I preſume, will pre-- 
tend to ſay that they are either 
good enough, or wiſe enough. But 
the higheſt degree of happineſs we 
dan poſſibly attain to here, being 
no way commenſurate to the hopes: 
and defires of the human mind, falls 
infinitely ſhort of what we ſhall be 
- poſſeſſed of hereafter. It is only 
perfection in virtue that can ren- 
der us completely happy in every. 
period of our exiſtence. ; 


With 


to his. Daughter. 59: 
With regard to the public exer-- 
ciſes of religion, I ſhall add, that to 
join frequently with numbers of our 
fellow-creatures- in acts of wor- 
ſhip, is an excellent mean of ex- 
citing and maintaining in our minds 
aſpiritof true benevolence. This diſ. 
poſition you ought carefully to cul- 
tivate: for, except in certain cir- 
cumſtances, merely accidental, all 
mankind are upon a level, depend 
upon one another, and therefore 
are bound ſincerely to love one an- 
other. 


But however regular you may be 
in your attendance at church, and 
bearing a ſhare in the public devo- 
tions, if the greateſt part of the 

ſab- 
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' ſabbath be ſpent in vain mirth, in 
feaſting, in idle amuſements, pro- 


miſcuous company, or parties of 


pleaſure, you do not obſerve it 


ſuitably to the deſign of the day: 


nay, you act inconſiſtently with it, 


and loſe all the improvement that 
might be derived from ſedate think- 
ing, when retired from the noiſe 
and hurry of the world. The more 
aſſidious you are in performing the 
duties of the Lord's day, the more 


you will be diſpoſed to the perform 


ance of your duty at all other times. 
And, that you may enjoy every day 


with ſatisfaction, conſider the ſab- 


bath as ſet apart for recollection, 


and the forming of good purpoſes, 


and employ it accordingly. 


Ip 


<= 
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It is a certain obſervation that 
the ſtate of morals has always been 
according to the obſervance, or non- 
obſervance of Sunday. It muſt be 
a matter of the greateſt importance, 
then, to ſix in the minds of men 
the ſtrongeſt impreſſions of the 
Deity, and of the duty they owe him; 
to which the inſtitution of the ſab- 
bath mainly conduceth : no other 
way can the welfare of ſociety be ſe- 
cured. Without religion, this world 
would be a perpetual ſcene of vio- 


| lence and diſorder. Would we 


wiſh to ſee, every where, better pa- 
rents, more dutiful children, more 


faithful ſervants, and the people 


more honeſt, ſober, and induſtrious, 


thoſe eſpecially of ſuperiour ſtations 


Joy the common privileges of ſo- 
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--9ught, in good policy, to ſet them 


an example, particularly by ſhew- 


ing a punctual regard to ſacred in- 


ſtitutions: if they do not, others 
may be induced to think that reli- 


gion is only a contrivance to over- 


awe the multitude; a ſuppoſition 
which, at once, excludes the vir- 
tuous principle, and deſtroys all 
ſenſe of moral obligation. They 


complain, with a very bad grace, of 


the want of truth, public virtue, 
and good order among us, who diſ- 
cover, by their -own practice, an 
habitua! contempt of the moſt ef- 
fectual means of promoting theſe. 


Me are all members of the great 


community of mankind, and en- 


ciety ; 
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ſociety; and therefore are bound to 
the performance of every ſocial du- 
ty, that may contribute either to 


the happineſs of individuals, or the 


While I am endeavouring to ſhew 
you the neceſſity of a ſtated day of 
Teſt and devotion, and that it ought 
to be obſerved with the greateſt de- 


cency at leaſt, you do not imagine, 


J hope, that I am pleaſed with a 


demure face, a ſolemn gait, or 
downcaſt eyes on Sunday: I aſſure 


you I am not. Theſe outward ap- 


pearances of ſanctity are by no 
means certain marks of inward 
grace; nor do they ſerve the pur- 
poles of religion, On the contrary, 


they 
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they greatly mar the comely fea- 
tures of devotion; open the mouths 
of ſcoffers; and render ſuch as are 
not the friends of religion more a- 
verſe from it. Sunday was meant 
to be a day of*gladneſs; and un- 
doubtedly is ſo to all Who under- 
ſtand its true intention, ſo as to be 
duly affected therewith; and, when 


the heart is glad, it will naturally 


expreſs its joy by the chearfulneſs 
of the countenance. 


But ſome are fo "OA that they 
will hardly allow a chearful ſpirit to 
be conſiſtent with the ſervice of 
their Maker. To be ſad, and de- 


jected, they think, beſt becomes 


their condition, as offending crea- 
. .- ores; 
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tures ; which gives a melancholy 
caſt to every thing about them. 
People of this temper, ſurely, have 
no amiable conceptions of the ſu- 
preme Being, the merciful father 
of mankind ; they diſtruſt his good- 
nels ; they ſerve him out of fear, not 
from a principle of love; and ſeem 
to have forgoten that, notwithſtand- 
ing our manifold imperfections, 
we are bid to rejoice always. 


In one of your letfers you ob- 
ſerved that you always went to 
the church, and that none of the 
boarders were allowed to go to the 
chapel. This I very much approve 
of; as it is fit your governeſs ſhould | 
have her young pcople under her 
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eye on Sundays as well as at other 
times; nor do I chuſe that you 


. ſhould appear ſingular. But what- 


ever ſociety of worſhiping people 


you may, either ſtatedly, or occa- 


fionally join with, be ſincere. 


'The lamentable divifions among 
Chriſtians have done infinite miſ- 
chief in the world: and what are 
they divided about? Not about 
the eſſentials of religion, for all 


Chriſtians are agreed as to theſe; 


but about circumſtanſtantials, or 


the externals of religion; ſuch 
as the conſtitution of churches, 


modes ef worſhip, rites and cere- 
monies, and ſome peculiar tenets 
that diſtinguiſh particular ſects; 
con- 
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concerning which good and - wiſe 


men have, .at all times, thought, 
and always will think, very diffe- 
rently ; becauſe theſe things are ar- 


bitrary, and depend upon the will | 


of man. Religion, properly ſpeak- 


ing, is a perſonal, internal, indiſ- 


penſible thing; unalterable in its 


nature; and enjoined by the ſpecial 
appointment of heaven and there- 
fore is not ſubject to human con- 
troul. As to thoſe things acciden- 
tally connected with it, for the ſake 
of decency and convenience, every 
zone has à right to determine ac- 
cording to the light of his own con- , 
ſeience,; and every church will 

chuſe what it thinks beſt, 
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Seeing this is the caſe, can it do 
honour to the Deity to imagine 
that he will condemn his creatures 
for unavoidable errors, mere pre- 


judices of education; and becauſe 


we do not all think the ſame way 
with regard to things indifferent ? 
No ſurely ; his judgement is more 
equitable, He will judge us ac- 
cording to the purity of our inten- 
tions, and the uprightneſs of our 
lives; according to the goad we do, 
or endeavour to do, from real good- 
neſs of heart, and in imitation of 
him who is the fountain of all good- 
neſs, good even to the unthankful 
and to the evil. 


How 


Ta 


hy 
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How fooliſh and preſumptuous, 
then, are blind mortals, who would 


| meaſure the Almighty by them- 


ſelves, and think that he will deal 
with mankind according to their 
peeviſh, partial, and perverſe hu- 
mours ; nay, who, from the bit- 
terneſs they expreſs againſt all that 
differ from them in perſuaſion, 


ſeem to wiſh that he would! What- 
ever they may pretend, this want 


of charity deſtroys the only ſure 
mark of their being religious. How 


many, at leaſt, have been known 


to make a mighty noiſe about their 
church, and to condemn all others, 
who, if we judge from their cha 
raters and behaviour, could do 


but little honour to any church ! 


1 Bigotry, 
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Bigotry, and a damning ſpirit, . 
are quite oppoſite. to the temper of 
chriſtanity, and a ſcandal to its 
profefiors. I fay a ſcandal ; for is it 
not an indelible reproach that thoſe 
who profeſs a religion founded in 
love, ſhould ſo cruelly harraſs and 
deſtroy one another for things of 
no moment? Every church has 
perſecuted more or leſs, and been 
perſecuted in its. turn, Happily 
for mankind, this ſpirit is now 
pretty much baniſhed from the 
world... ©. | 


One of a true catholic ſpirit has 
an enlarged heart, that takes in the 
whole rational creation, and em- 
braces all mankind in one common 

bond 
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bond of love; making no diſtinc- 
tion but between a good man, and 
a bad man. Knowing well that 
truth is not confined to a party, 
with him none are reputed ſchif- 
matics, or heretics, but ſuch as 
deny the Deity, or diſbelieve what 
he has revealed, or withdraw them- 
ſelves. from his worſhip. It does 
not enter into his mind that an ex- 
clufive right to ſalvation is enjoyed 
by any church; becauſe he believes 
it attainable by the faithful of all 
churches. No leſs is he perſuaded 
that God, who is every where pre- 
ſent, and loveth good men in all 
places, may be acceptably ſerved 
any where. He therefore eſteems 
no place unhallowed where the 


K 4 ..” . great: 
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great parent of mankind is un- 
feignedly worſhiped; and thinks not 
the worſe of others though they do 
not worſhip him in the very ſame 
manner that he does. However he 
may differ in opinion from fellow- 
men, ſtill regarding them as. bre- 
thren, he pities their errors, but 
defires not to puniſh them; and 
heartily endeavours to promote 
their preſent, as well as their ſu- 
ture happineſs. 1 


It is good, in all caſes, to think 
ſoberly, but eſpecially in religious 
matters; becauſe our zeal here is 
apt to be intemperate. Your ſex 
very often err in this point; and 
therefore ought never to indulge a 


zeal- 
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zealous concern for inſtitutions 
merely human; leſt they ſhould 
come, at length, to ſubſtitute them 
in the place of religion itſelf, and 
make them of equal importance 


with it. Hence the rigid attach- 


ment of many to forms and uſages, 
and other ordinances of man; not 
aware that blind zeal begets keen- 


neſs, hatred, and an uncharitable diſ- 
poſition; which, in a bigotted 
mind, may encreaſe into fiercenefs 


and cruelty. But how oppoſite are 
all theſe to that mildneſs and for- 
bearance which ought invariably to 
poſſeſs a female breaſt ! 


In order to encourage a mode- 


rate temper, conſider that there 
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is no ſuch thing as a perfect church 

in this world; that, while men are 

men, an uniformity in opinion is 
impoſſible; that there are valuable 
perſons, perſons of great under- 
ſtanding and integrity, of every 
Chriſtian denomination; and that, 
as to the matter in hand, you 
yourſelf may be wrong; for one 
time or other all of us are wrong 
in ſome things. Beſides, is it not 
repugnant. to common ſenſe, as 
well as to good manners, to judge 
harſhly of others,. and reprobate 
whole ſocieties, . nay whole ſtates- 
and kingdoms, on account of 
ſome trifling differences merely 
about the adjuncts, as they are 
called, of religion; ſeeing, in 


theſe, 
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eſe, they have as good a title to 
differ from you, as you have to dif- 
fer from them; and perhaps an e- 
qual chance of being in the right? 
And pray what is it that makes 
ſome people of one perſuaſion, and 
ſome of another? Mere accident, 
juſt their having been born and 
bred in the communion of this or 
the other church; for very few. 
are of any perſuaſion from delibe- 
rate choice only. For my own 


part, I think myſelf very ſafe where 


Jam; though I could wiſh to ſce a 
reformation in ſome things; and 
what church does not ſtand in need 
of it? When we indulge ourſelves 
in hot and uncharitable. diſputes, 
about doubtful and uneflential 

points, 
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points, we are no better than chil- 
dren fighting in great wrath for 
toys and trifles. 


While too many are contending 


about words, and ways of thinking, 


do you adhere firmly to what is eſ- 
ſential; and never diſpute concern- 
ing mere opinions, far leſs condemn 
any for their opinions, except when 
they are hurtful to the intereſts of 
virtue, or to the peace and order of 
ſociety. Some are pleaſed with ſim- 
plicity of worſhip, as moſt ſuitable 
to the fpirituality thereof; others 


are fond of pomp and ceremony, 


becaufe they footh the mind, and 
command attention. Allow every 
one to judge for himſelf in theſe 
| mat- 
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matters: they are only circum- 


ſtances that do not make a man 
either better or worſe. But, at the 
ſame time that the greateſt outward 
decency is obſerved, be chiefly 


concerned about the homage of the 
heart; which is principally re- 


quired, and aſſuredly will be ac- 


? i . 
cepted, wherever you are, and in 


whatever manner you chuſe to 
worſhip. 


At a time when fingular notions 


are zealouſly . propagated it is a 


great matter ko be well eſtabliſhed 
in the belief of all neceſſary truths, 
and of the obligations ariſing from 
them; in order to be preſerved 
from indifference in religion on 


the 
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the one hand, and enthufiaſm on 
the other. Credulity, and a ſcep- 
- tical turn, are equally to be guarded 
- againſt, as they lead to extremes 
- equally dangerous. Female fcep- 
ties J have heard of, but this is a 
very unnatural character. Irreligion 
: has never, in general, been imputed 
to the fair ſex; nor indeed can it 
juſtly be. From their very frame, 
and for wiſe purpoſes reſpecting 
- mankind, they are naturally in- 
clined to devotion, and commonly 
are pretty warm in it. But, for this 
reaſon, they ſhould take good heed 
that it be always well directed; be- 
cauſe, at ſome periods, when in- 
fluenced by certain opinions, they 
have carried it to a length that, in- 
ſtead 
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"ſtead of promoting, hath done real 
hurt to religion, and to themſelves, 

both in body, and in mind. 


That you may not be led away by 
flaming pretences, and appearances 
of this kind, endeavour carefully to 
«diſtinguiſh between what is religion, 
and what is not religion, that you 
may be able, the more readily, to 
diſcern what it requires, and what 
it does not require. And here I 
would obſerve, that the faith of 
Chriſtians has for its objects a few 
plain things, which are eafily un- 
derſtood, or may be aſſented to, 
without doing violence to reaſon, 


or hazarding any thing by aſſent- 
ing to them. If you are fixed in 


the 
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the belief of theſe, and act confor- 


mably thereto, you will have a 
good evidence that you do your 


duty; and may be the leſs concerned 
about thoſe external things on 
which ſuperſtitious minds lay too 
great a ſtreſs. Vou muſt learn your 
religion from the Bible, not from 


the vain comments of men, or the 
confined notions of a party. Read 


the Scriptures with candour and at- 
tention, and, as far as you are 
able, judge for yourſelf. Avoid, 


however, every thing that may lead 


to uſeleſs ſpeculation and contro- 
verſy, which fill the mind with 
doubts and perplexities; but nei- 
cher mend our temper, nor better 


our conduct. Not that I would 


dit- 
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diſcourage a free enquiry into what 
is obſcure, difficult, and liable to 
ob jection: but few are equal to the 
taſk, It is our happineſs that what- 
ever relates to the knowledge and 
practice of our duty is plain, and 
requires no learning, or depth of 
underſtanding, to comprehend it. 
A good diſpoſition is chiefly re- 
quired, 


The Scriptures, or the Bible, 
eminently ſo called, not only give 
us the worthieſt notions of the 
Deity, but teach us, in the 
cleareſt manner, what we are to be- 
| lieve, ard what we are to do, in 
order to render us acceptable to 


him. A ſpirit of the moſt exalted 
8 picty 


— 
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piety and devotion breathes every 


where in them. They are a vaſt 
treaſure of ufeful knowledge, and 
bighly entertaining; as they a- 


bound with juſt ſentiments, ſound 


reaſoning, wiſe ſayings, prudential 
maxims, beautiful deſcriptions, 
lively and affecting narrations, ſtrik- 
ing examples of virtue and vice, 
hiſtorical truths of the greateſt im- 
portance, and excel, particularly, 
in what the learned call fine writing; 
ſo that, in peruſing them, the man 
f taſte may have his utmoſt wiſhes 
gratified. They, moreover, enter 


deep into the heart; and exhibit a 


genuine picture of human nature, 
both lapſed and reſtored, No where 
but in the Bible is there to be 

found 
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found a perfect ſyſtem of morals, 
-and of true philoſophy ; that phi- 
loſophy, I mean, which ſubdues 
the paſſions; ſets bounds to every 
deſire; and regulates our whole 
conduct, our thoughts as well as 
our words and actions; according 
to which, it is declared, we ſhall 
be finally judged. In ſhort, the 
"Scriptures are admirably ſuited to 
the various circumſtances of man- 
kind, in their preſent ſtate; and 
have this peculiar excellence, that 
they open to our view a glorious 
proſpect of futurity. Let the ſa- 
«cred volumes, therefore, be your 
daily ſtudy ; the more you are ac- 
quainted with them, the more you 
will be in love with them. 
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It is evident, then, that true 
happineſs muſt depend principally 
upon our having right notions of 
religion, and chearfully ſubmiting 
to its laws, in every inſtance of 
duty; for which reaſon I have in- 
fiſted the longer upon it. | 


Another great mean of promoting 
our eaſe, comfort, and ſatisfaction 
in life, is Prudence. This is a word 
of large extent ; as prudence ſhould 
enter into every part of our con- 
duct. It may be conſidered in two 
different views; firſt, as it reſpects 
the management of our own private 
affairs; and then, as it reſpects our 
behaviour towards others. The for- 
mer implies, 1. Forecaſt, or a dif- 


ele 
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 cxeet {ſcheming of our buſineſs. 2. 
Order, or method, without which 
all muſt run to confuſion. 2. 
Diligence in executing our daily 
ſchemes, 4. Frugality in making 
our bargains, and putting every 
thing to the beſt uſe, that no- 
thing be waſted, or miſapplied. 
5. Prudence requires ſtill farther, 
that we ſhould accommodate our 
way of living to our circum- 
ſtances 3 and that our expences. 
ſhould never exceed our income, 
but.be confiderably within it ; be- 
cauſe he who is not gaining is. 
certainly loſing; having nothing 
laid up for extraordinary and un- 
foreſeen demands. 6. That we 
ſhould have as few wants as poſ- 
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fible ; for wants indulged are end- 
leſs. A habit of needleſs expence 
is not eaſily got rid of; and the 
greateſt affluence cannot juſtify it. 
When young people are too ſoon. 
entruſted with money they put 
little value upon it; and readily 
fall into this habit of fooliſh ſpend- 
ing. Small expences, upon un- 
neceſſary things, are diſregarded as 
trifles ; but in time they amount to 
a great ſum. 


But, while we are purſuing a 
wiſe ſcheme of frugality, we ſhould 
be attentive never to with-hold any 
neceflary expence. It is a great ſci- 
ence to know when to ſpend, and 
when to ſpare; to avoid extrava- 


gane 
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gance on the one hand, and ſordid 

parſimony on the other. The order 
of our ceconomy ſhould be firſt juſ- 
tice, or the payment of our debts ;. 
next alms-deeds, or charity; and 
then, according to our ability, let 
us do what gratitude and generoſity 
require. But many invert this or- 
der; and, by being profuſe, which 
they imagine 1s to be generous, dif- 
ſipate their fortunes, and put it out 
ot their power to be either juſt, ge- 
nerous, or charitable. Theſe things. 
may ſeem to concern you very little 
at preſent; but, ſome time or o- 
ther, you will find them of uſe; 
and you cannot be too early ac- 
quainted with them. As houſhold 
affairs fall within the province of 
6 4 the 
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the women, they, more eſpecially, 
ſhould ſtudy to be nice oeconomiſts; 
and, in an age of luxury and ex- 
travagance, hints of this kind can 
never be unſeafonable. If you ma- 
nage your affairs properly, you will 
not only live reſpected, but have 
wherewith to do good to others; 


- which, to a well diſpoſed mind, 


muſt afford the greateſt pleaſure. 


As to the fecond branch of pru- 
dence, our behaviour towards o- 
thers, it directs us always to act ſo 
as not to offend them; but, if poſ- 
ſible, to gain their eſteem and ap- 
probation :—To act cautiouſly, or 
ſo as not to be miſled into any thing 
that may be injurious to them, ar 

hurt- 
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hurtful to ourſelves:;—To act in 
every thing with propriety, or from 
the beſt reaſons, with a due regard 


| to times, places, perſons, and other 
circumſtances. By not attending 


| to theſe you may fall into great 
D blunders, and ſay or do very diſ- 
; obliging things. Without pru- 
i dence, for I do not deſcend to parti- 


culars, we are not ſuppoſed to act 
from any wiſe motive, or to any right 


- end ; misjudging equally with re- 
- ſpect to the means and theintention. 
) 4 2 

Under this head of behaviour it 
bs is hardly needful to inform you 
r that civility is due to every one; 
p and, as every one, more or leſs, ex- 
Ty pects it, nothing renders a perſon 
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more generally acceptable than true 

complaiſance, ſuited to the different 

ſtations, tempers, and characters, 

of thoſe he has-to do with.. By this- 

you will ſee, I do not mean that 
formal, fulſome, officious,., undiſ-. 
1 tinguiſhing complaiſance, which 
4 | ſome are remarkable for, who per- 
ſecute us with their civilities ; not- 
knowing that good manners conſiſt | 
in making every body eaſy, 


Your attention to others, how- 
ever, in point of behaviour, muſt: 
not be reſtricted to mere complai- 
fance. There are people whoſe pe- 
culiar circumſtances demand ſome- 
thing more than common civility, 
ſomething expreſſive of feeling, and a 

| good 
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good heart. Reverence, for in- 


ſtance, is due to old age. We 
ſhould bear with its weakneſſes, and 
ſupport it under its infirmities. To 
treat a load of years with indignity 
and contempt, as is too often done 
by young people, is a behaviour ſo 
unnatural that we can ſcarcely find 
epithets harſh enough for it. Vou 
may live to be old; and, when you 
make the aged the objects of your 
ſport and deriſion, you ſet an ex- 
ample of ſuch a treatment as, 
ſooner. or later, you may have cauſe. 
to complain of yourſelf. 


A proper regard ſhiould likewiſe 
be ſhewn to merit, of whatever 


kind it be, and wherever you find 


it, 


on 
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it. Thoſe who diſregard it becauſe 


it has not birth, fortune, honours, 
or power, for its attendants, ſhew a 
great deal of pride, little diſcern- 
ment, and that intrinſic worth is of 
{mall eſtimation with them, 


You ought alſo to exerciſe huma- 
nity towards thoſe of lower ſtations, 
eſpecially towards ſuch as are in a 
ſervile condition. Their labour and 
ſervices are abſolutely neceſſary; 
the buſineſs of life could not go on 
without them : to uſe them hardly, 
therefore, or diſdainfully, eſpecially 
when you know they dare not re- 
fent bad uſage, is cruel, ungener- 
ous, and an, inſult upon Providence. 
You ſhould conſider, moreover, 


that 


> 
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that a reverſe of fortune may ſink 
vou to a level with them; and a 
tucky train of circumſtances may 
ſet them on a footing with you, or 
perhaps above you. 


But what I would particularly 
take notice of here is that beha- 
viour which is neceſſary in fami- 
lies, where the greateſt harmony 
ought to ſubſiſt. Domeſtic peace 


_ conſtitutes a great part of our hap- 


pineſs ; and every circumſtance that 
can affect it thould be carefully at- 
tended to. From the nearneſs of re- 
lation in families, and the daily fa- 
miliarity they are accuſtomed to, 
many people imagine that, at home, 
they may ſay, or do, what they 

pleaſe 
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: pleaſe; and ſo. give free indulgence 
to every peculiarity of temper, or 
. reſent every fancied diſobligation. 
-In moſt. families there will be found 
ſome who are haughty, paſſionate, 
wilful, diſcontented, ſelfiſh, or given 
to contradiction. Now, if reaſon, 
or natural affection be not able to 
ſubdue ſuch weakneſſes, they ought, 
at leaſt, to be reſtrained by decency, 
and a due deference for one another's 
opinions and inclinations. But, 
when family. politeneſs is laid aſide, 
no wonder -it theſe humours break 
out into indecencies of behaviour; 
4 and ſometimes end in ſettled aver- 
* ſion, or indifference. Hence the 
riſe of family quarrels; and a rea- 

ion why a great many, who are 


Per- 
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perfectly agreeable when abroad, 
live together at home in a cold diſ- 
agreeable manner ; ſeldom happy, 
except when they are relieved from 


the burden of keeping one another 


company by the appearance of 


ſtrangers, for whom all their com- 


plaiſance ſeems to be reſerved. An 
early habit of mutual complaiſance 
would go a great way to prevent 
theſe unnatural jarrings; and might, 
in time, grow into real liking and 

_ -eſteem, Relations, if they would 
live happily, and appear reſpectable, 
ſhould make it their ſtudy to pro- 
mote peace and concord among 
themſelves; and, by a proper con- 
duct, to reflect honour on one an- 
Other. 


There 
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There is a general miſtake ef 
which I would have you to be a- 
ware, as one may inſenſibly fall into 
it, and that is Affectation. Man- 
kind are naturally diſpoſed to imi- 
tation; and young people, not be- 
ing judges of propriety, are eaſily 
taken with ſingularities, or what is 
ſhowy and uncommon; ſo much, 
indeed, as frequently to imitate 
plain abſurdities, and imperfections. 
Their misfortune too often is va- 


nity, and a deſire to be taken no- a 
tice of: hence the riſe of ſo much 4 
affectation in both ſexes. With re- 4 


gard to yours, in particular, not to 
4 mention the endleſs whims and re- 
4 volutions in dreſs, ſome affect to | 
4 be witty or quaint ; ſome to be | 
wondrous | 
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wondrous ſmart ; and fome, left 
they ſhould appear aukward, put 
on a high degree of aſſurance. A 
careleſs air is, by many, thought 
mighty pretty; many again are 
preciſe and formal : one is quite 
frank, and all yours; another is 
ſtiff, forbidding, and reſerved. 
There are ſome too, who, without 
a proper foundation, affect to be 
very learned, or highly ſentimental ; 
while not a few affect too much the 
man ; and numbers the fine lady, a 
being wholly made oy” of 12 75 
tation. 


Now all this is departing from 
nature. Moſt of the ſex, indeed, 
ſeem not to know what are the true 
N H cha- 
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characteriſtics that peculiarly belong 
to them as women, and by which 
they ſhould be chiefly diſtinguiſhed. 
"Theſe are ſweetneſs of temper, gen- 
tleneſs of manners, and the higheſt 
diſcretion. 'A woman may be ad- 
mixed for her beauty, wit, humour, 
fine ſhape, graceful air, and the 
like; but it is the native graces of 
the mind, accompanicd by bluſh- 
ing modeſty, and a winning be- 
haviour, a je ne ſeais quoi in ail theſe 
together, too ſoft to be expreſſed, 
that render her truly amiable, and 
will always command the notice and 
eſteem of every one who has any 
ſenſe of delicacy, or the ſmalleſt 
Aſcermnent. 


T hey 
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They do not oe far, who can be 
captivated iby a load ef finery, or.a 
few ſtudied airs, The ſhining caſket 
does not always contain a jewel; 
nor is-the greateſt merit to be found 
meant that waman, deſpiſing all 
fantaſtic aids, ſhauld ſhine bright 


_ in-the-Juftre. of her own. perfections; 


elf off by any thing remote from, 
or inconſiſtent with, theſe, ſhe is 


juſt ſo much out of character, and 


often ridiculous. Light minds are 
dazzled with the glare of exterior 
ornaments: men of ſenſe, and taſte, 
regard chiefly a woman's, perſon. and 
underſtanding. The artleſs country 


maid, in her ruſſet gowp, and clean 


. 
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linen, often has more admirers than 
the who glitters in the circle in 1 dia- | 


monds and brocade. 


\ 


91 have frequently wondered that 


the ladies, who are ſo ambitious of 
diſtinguiſhing themſelves, ſome in 
one way, and ſome in another, do 
not endeavour to form themſelves 


upon the plan of nature. By ſo do- 


ing they would be infinitely more 
agreeable than with all. the artful 


embelliſhments, and affected man- 
ners, of which many of them are 
ſo fond. Indeed, when the inward 


Perfections are wanting, when there 


is no real ſenſe, or delicacy, nothing 
can be expected. The poor things, 


tranſſ ported with * love of novelty, 
and 
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and always wiſhing for ſomething 
new, will be conſtantly proclaim- 
mg their emptineſs in every inſtance 
of affectation that a whimſical hu» 
mour, or a vitiated fancy, can ſug- 
geſt. And the frequent alterations 
of the mode, as changeable as the 
moon, give them daily occaſions of 
expoſing themſelves: thanks to 
the ingenious ſuperintendants of the 
faſhion, who. take care that the 
children of folly ſhall never be 
without their gew-gaws, and play- 
things. . K 


When I ſee a woman dreſſed out 
with a profufion of ornaments, I 
always think ſhe has ſet up a rival 
to herſelf ; ſomething that vies with 

"LBS 9 her, 
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her, and attracts our notice and ad- 
miration; which is not at all good. 
female poliey. We, in ſome fort,. 
overlook her perſon, being ſtruck 
with the fplendor, variety, and diſ- 
pofition of the many things that 
compoſe her drefs, which add but 
little to perſonal charms z and, 
When theſe are wanting, form an 
unfavourable contraſt. On the con- 
trary, a plain neat dreſs, adjuſted 
with a good taſte, and worn with a 
becoming air, ſhews a woman to 
great advantage; and does not di- 
vert our attention from her perſon, 
the principal object; to which dreſs. 
was intended only as a foil, ot 
heightening, and not to eelipſe it. 
Does it convey any idea of modeſty, 

TO | or 
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or propriety, to ſee a girl tricked 
out in the looſe manner of a Flora, 
or in all the fripperies of a French 
at > x 


A diſtinction in dreſs, no doubt, 

is neceſſary, in order to keep up a 
diſtinction of ſtation, and the re- 
ſpect due to it in its different de- 
grees. Let the great and the rich 
diſplay their riches and their gran- 
deur in what manner they pleaſe: 
they have a right ſo to do, provided 
they do no injury to themſelves, or 
to others, thereby, and preſerve the 
decorum that is ſuitable to their 
rank and circumſtances. But, when · 
thoſe: in lower ſtations pretend to» 
dreſs, and live, like people of ſu- 
H 4; Perior: 
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perior rank and fortune, they act 
prepoſterouſly ; and cannot won- 
der ſhould they be made the jeſt of 
the very perſons they ſo much affe& 

to imitate; who naturally will aſk, 
what pretenſions have theſe people 
to ſuch things ? 


This fooliſh affectation of ap- 
pearing like our betters has been 
the ruin of many families, which, 
from a. competency, nay from. 
ſeeming affluence, have been 
thereby reduced to a dependent 
ſtate. Parents can plead no juſt 
excuſe for indulging. their children 
in this reſpect. Children are no 
leſs inexcuſable when they take ad- 
vantage of their parents indulgence 


to- 
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to obtain from them ee they 


have a mind to. To cure them 


of that exceſſive fondneſs which 


young people commonly ſhew for 
ſuperfluities, and fine things, they 


ſhould be early taught ts deſpiſe 
_ dreſs, except ſo far as neceſſity and 


decency require; becauſe, when 


a paſſion for it gets poſſeſſion,” it is 
always: uppermoſt : it never forſakes 
one, and there is na end of grati- 


fying it. Beſides, children would 


do well to conſider, in time, 


whether or not,. in the event of a 
parent's death, they ſhall have 


wherewith to. ſupport them in a 


manner ſuitable to their birth, their 
education, and their expectations. 


But young people ſeldom think: 


pre- 
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preſent enjoyment is all their con-. 
cern; and ſo they be but as fine, 
or finer, if poſſible, than others, 
they never mind conſequences. 
However, as this foible generally. 
proceeds from thoughtlefſneſs, we 
are diſpoſed to overlook it; hop- 
ing, if. parents do not encourage- 
it, which they too often do, that 
time, and a little experience, will 
correct | it. But when a girl ap- 
pears to value herſelf on- the fine- 
neſs, the faſhion, or the variety of 
her clothes, and other implements 
of dreſs, and to affect a ſuperiority 
on that account, ſhe diſcovers a 
great deal of ſilly pride; and gives 
one a juſt contempt both of her dreſs 
and of her underſtanding. 
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It is to be regretted that many 
perſons, not deſtitute of real ex- 
cellence, are early preverted through 
the influence of faſhion, example, 
or a faulty education, and, by cuſ- 
tom, become ſo habituated to affec- 
tation, that they either willingly 
ſuffer themſelves to be carried down 
the ſtream, or, with difficulty, are 
brought back to a contrary habit. 
That one had better be out of the 
world than out of the faſhion, is a 
common ſaying, and, in ſome ſenſe, 
may be true. But, whatever your im- 
provement in any reſpect may be, till 
you have got above the power of 
cuſtom and faſhion, you are far from 
being perfect. A decent conformity 
to theſe, however, is prudent, and a 
| To. | part 
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preſent enjoyment is all their cons. 
cern; and ſo they be but as fine, 
or finer, if poſſible, than others, 
they never mind conſequences. 
However, as this foible generally 
proceeds from thoughtleſſneſs, we 
are diſpoſed to overlook it; hop- 
ing, if parents do not encourage 
it, which they too often do, that 
time, and a little experience, will 
correct it. But when a girl ap- 
pears to value herſelf on. the fine- 
neſs, the faſhion, or the variety of 
her clothes, and other implements 
of dreſs, and to affect a ſuperiority 

on that account, ſhe diſcovers a 
great deal of ſilly pride; and gives 
one a juſt contempt both of her dreſs 
and of her underſtanding. 


It 
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It is to be regretted that many 
perſons, not deſtitute of real ex- 
cellence, are early preverted through 
the influence of faſhion, example, 
or a faulty education, and, by cuſ- 
tom, become ſo habituated to affec- 
tation, that they either willingly. 
ſuffer themſelves to be carried down 
the ſtream, or, with difficulty, are 
brought back. to a contrary habit. 
That one had better be out of the 
world than out of the faſhion, is a 
common ſaying, and, in ſome ſenſe, 
may be true. But, whatever your im- 
provement in any reſpect may be, till 
you have got above the power of 
cuſtom and faſhion, you are far from 
being perfect. A decent conformity 
to theſe, hawever, is prudent, and a 

10 | part 
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part of good manners : a fond at- 
tachment, or a ſlaviſh ſubjection to, 


them, 1s a certain indication of a 
vain, frivolous ——_ 


The younger part of the ſex 
ſhould be ſtrongly cautioned againſt 
this prevailing error of affectation; 
and to you, my dear, I would ſay, 
remember you are a woman; and 
that, therefore, the greateſt propri- 
ety and decency will always be ex- 
pected from you. Affectation is 
not merely an impropriety: in ma- 
ny inſtances it is an indecency too, 
nay ſometimes a crime. Vou ſhould 
be informed, likewiſe, that fimpli- 
eity is the greateſt elegance. Every 
deviation from it, is a deviation from 

nature, 
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nature, and conſequently ungrate- 
ful. A natural, eaſy, unaffected 


manner, in every thing, is the true 


mark of taſte, and good breeding; 


and well-bred people are cafily 
known by it every Where. 


It may not be amiſs here to ſay 


ſomewhat of Talkativeneſs, an in- 
ſtance of vanity and affectation 
that is frequently imputed to the 


female ſex. To ſpeak readily and 


properly on different ſubjects as 
they occur, is, no doubt, a defire- 
able thing. But ſome talk too much, 
and ſome too little. To fit mute in 
company is aukward, and may be 
owing to baſhfulneſs, or ignorance 
of the world. Diſcreet attempts 
to 
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do ſpeak, and greater knowledge af 
the world, will cure this, provided 
there be no defeft of under- 
ſtancing. It is a good rule, it is 
the ſafeſt, at leaſt, in mixed com- 
- pany, to ſpeak little; always tak- 
ing care that what you ſay be to the 
. purpoſe; which will ſhew that you 
undenſtand things, and that yon 
think before you ſpeak. Were 
lands of idle impertinent words and 
iſpeeches would he prevented. Ma- "4 
ny, however, are ſo talkative, that 
As if they alone deſerved to be heard; X 
when allthey ſay may be no more, 
perhaps, than 'ſmall-ralk, if not 
worſe, Im order to find matter for q 
a2 great 


man; they deprive it of its natural 
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2 great deal of talk, it 4s ſcarcely 
poſſible to avoid ſaying things that 
may be highly imprudent, or offen- 
ſive. Great talkers are ſeldom very 
cautious: beſides, they quite tire us 
with their inceſſant talking, and o- 
blige thoſe to be ſilent who could far 
better entertain us. Much and loud 
ſpeakmg, and a rapid flowiof words, 
are no graces of ſpeech in a wo- 


weetneſa, and dignity:: and are al- 


together unſuitable to the delicate 


manner of the ſex; which does not 
admit of noiſe, vehemence, or a 


multitude of wards. 


It would be very fit to reminll 
thoſe who are much. given to talk- 
| ing, 
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ing, that it isa piece of complaiſanct 
they owe the company, to allow 
every one, who chuſes it, a ſhare 

in the converſation. Voung people, 
when they have got a little aſ- 
ſurance, are apt to take a larger ſhare 
in it than becomes them. If you 
deſire to be wiſer, or would be 
reckoned wiſe, rather hearken to 
what others ſay, than ſay too much 
yourſelf; like thoſe prating crea- 

| tures who fancy they know every 
thing, and love to hear themſelves 
talk. - . 


However, in ſpeaking, avoid all 
manner of affectation, ſuch as 
drawling, ſimpering, liſping, a tone, 

refinements of ſpeech, exaggerations, 
and 


1 
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and cant words and phraſes. - Bur, 
above all, I beg you would not ex- 
poſe yourſelf by affecting, like ma- 
ny of your ſex, to talk of things of 
which it is impoſſible you can be u 
judge, Accuſtom yourſelf to or- 
dinary words and expreſſions, that 
are eaſily underſtood by every one, 
Learn to ſpeak correctly; and, in 
writing, write juſt as you would 
ſpeak. „ 


In order to inſpire them with a 
due ſenſe of their own importance, 
and diſpoſe them to attention, the 


fair ſex ought to remember that 
they are veſted with a certain pre- 
rogative, and for a very honour- 
able purpoſe, Their elegant form, 


I mm 
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as well as delicacy of ſentiment and 

manners, plainly ſhews that they 

were intended by nature to be the 
ſtandard of propriety, or models of 
decency, and true politeneſs, t6 


mankind. Were they, in - conſe- 
quence of this, as careful as they 


ſhould be to correct every impro- 


| priety in their own conduct, they 


would not only appear with more 
dignity themſelves, but would more 
effectally give laws to the other ſex; 
and, by their example, compel 
them to a reſpectful imitation. 
The power of which the ſex are ſo 
eminently poſſeſſed, if duly exerted, 
might have a great influence even 
upon morals; and prevent many of 
:thoſe irregularities among the men, 


which 


- led © ed. T5. 
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which are the cauſe of much diſ- 
quiet, offence, and misfortune in 


the world. Nothing but great de- 
pravity, or great inſenſibility, can 
reſiſt the force of right manners in 


a fine woman; and he muſt be 


more than ſavage whom good-hu- 


mour in the ſex cannot overcome. 


'But if women. are inattentive, men | 
will be ſo too. 


Curioſity, you know, has been long 


a matter of accuſation againſt the 


women; how juſtly, I do not en- 
quire. It is a good or a bad thing 
Juſt according to a perſon's diſpo- 


ſition, and the objects about which 
it is employed. 
| prompts us to encreaſe uſeful know- 


Curiofity that 


12 ledge, 
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ledge, and to improve our minds, 
or our manners, is innocent and 
commendable : but a reſtleſs curi- 
ofity, that inclines one to be con- 
ſtantly prying into every thing that 
relates to the perſons, characters, 
familics, behaviour, and affairs of 
others, nay into their very comings 
and goings, is a real vice, and highly 
to be condemned. Thoſe of ſuch a 
diſpoſitian are perpetually hunting 
out ſecrets; and frequently imagine 
them where there are none. Should 
they diſcover any thing like a ſecret, 
| orbuta partof one, they ſupply what 
is wanting by conjecture ; and fo 
dreſs up a talechiefly of their own in- 
vention : the conſequence of which 
is either the propagating of a lie, or 
the 
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the diſcloſing of ſomething which 
thoſe concerned. would wiſh had 


been concealed. Thus a founda- 


tion is often laid for jealouſy, ſuſ⸗ 
picion, and animoſity, in families, 
and among friends and neighbours, 


Innumerable are the miſchiefs 
that ariſe from buſy, meddling, i in- 
quiſitive people. Could they con- 
tain themſelves little harm would 


be done; but they are always brim- 


ful and running over; and what 
they know, you may be ſure, will 
ſoon be known to all the world. In 
telling their ſtory, it is true, they 
ſtrictly enjoin you not to ſay a 
word of the matter; but, at the 
fame time, publiſh it as faſt as they 
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can, that they may have the merit, 
as they hope, of being the firſt in- 
formers. Theſe ſecret · mongers ima- 
gine that they derive importance 
from their intelligence, their pene- 
tration, and their early informa- 
tions. In this, however, they de- 
cCeive themſelves, for they are eaſily 

found out; their authority is gene- 
rally ſuſpected; and every prudent 
perfon is aware of them. Tatlers,. 
tale· bearers, and buſy-bodies, are 
the peſts of ſociety. 


Simple curiofity, as I ſhall call 
it, or a defire to be informed of e- 
very thing that occurs, merely to 
make time paſs, though it may 
have no bad intention, is neverthe-. 

| 5 leſs, 
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leſs, in many caſes, both mean and 
impertinent ; and. idleneſs is the 
parent of it. But, when a malevo- 
lent cenſorious temper is joined to 
it, when it is indulged in order to 
traduce, and to find out occaſions of 
evil-ſpeaking, the character becomes 
truly deteſtable and dangerous. To 
have a full view of its odiouſneſs, 
figure to yourſelf a woman of ſome 
faſhion, in a genteel company, deal- 
ing out ſcandal with a liberal hand ; 
and mangling every character ſhe can 
take hold of, eſpecially among thoſe 
of her own ſex. Not to ſay any 
thing of the immorality of ſuch 
a practice, are not you ſhocked 
at its meanneſs and inconſſſtency? 
Whatever her pretenſions may 
14 be. 
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be to ſuperior ſtation and man- 
ners, in this inſtance he plainly 
throws off the regard that is due to 
both, and ranks herſelf with the 
vulgar. Thus, contrary to the 
gentleneſs of her ſex, is ſhe at war 
with all the world, but upon very 
unequal terms, having a thouſand to 
one againſt her; and, as ſhe ſpares 
nobody, nobody, it may be pre- 
ſumed, will ſpare her. Ought ſhe 
not, then, to check this evil ſpirit 
of detraction, for her own ſake, if 
g00C=nature, and a ſenſe of decency, 
have no power over her? She ſhould 
conſider, too, that we do not al- 
ways credit common flanderers for 
every thing they ſay. They muſt 
have bad hearts who are induſtrious 
to 


tv his Daughtry, 12% 
to find out, and love to dwell upon, 
the faults and failings of others, 


and to agravate every piece of miſe 
condutt 1 in them. 


Female reputation is the moſt de- 
licate thing in the world : the very 
breath of ſcandal, a whiſper, a 
look, a ſmile, and the like, may 
leave a ſtain upon it. Is it not 
aſtoniſhing, then, that women who, 
in reſpect of themſelves, Know well 
the value of reputation, ſhould, 
notwithſtanding, treat one another 
ſo cruelly, in point of character, as 
they often do, by throwing out the 
moſt injurious things, which no- 
thing, perhaps, but their own 
fpleen or envy has given rife to-? 

| Pity 
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Pity it is that thoſe whom nature 
has formed with every tender feel- 
ing ſhould ſo far degenerate; and 
yet take ſo little pains to correct a 
Habit that renders them ſo un- 
| like themſelves, and fo hurtful to 
ſuch as unfortunately become 
the objects of their jealouſy, . and 
reſentment. Happy would it be 
for the world were. people to mind 
their own affairs more, and thoſe 
of their neighbours leſs; the voice 
of ſcandal would not be ſo much 
heard among us. When you 
find nothing to amend in your own. 
. temper and conduct, you may then,. 
with a better grace, take it upon 
you to reprehend others. But, in- 
ſtead of openly cenſuring them, 
8 which 
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which is apt to diſoblige, rather 
teſtify your diſapprobation of what: 
you think amiſs in their conduct by 
a contrary behaviour: this would 
be the moſt effectual reproof, and 
could never offend them. | 


It may be obſerved, and with 
regret, . that many well diſpoſed : 
people, by thoughtleſsly relating 
every thing they hear, juſt to keep 
up converſation, undeſignedly ſpread | 
reports to the prejudice: of others; 
which common juſtice, humanity, 
and a regard to themſelves, ſhould . 
determine them to ſuppreſs, as im- 
proper ſubjects of converſation. 
Through ſuch channels moſt of the 
idle ſtories, daily handed about, 

are 


| 
| 

| 
| 
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are tranſmitted tothe public. But 
as, in general, they have no good 


foundation, and commonly are the 
offspring of: ignorance, or malice, 
eonſider them as unworthy of your 


notice, and that you debaſe your- 


ſelf by repeating them. 


It is uſual among the younger 


part of the ſex, in their epiſtolary 
correſpondences, to entertain one 


another with all the occurrences, 


hearſays, tattle, and ſurmiſes, that 


are circulating under the name of 
news ; not regarding conſequences. 


This is the moſt miſchievous way 


of communicating ſuch paltry in- 


telligence; becauſe it, in ſome ſort, 
puts it upon record, and ſpreads it 


to 


LAS; 
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to places where otherwiſe it might 
never have been known. Should 
you, in converſation, ſay an impru- 
dent thing, or give a falſe informa- 
tion, poſfibly it might be over- 
looked, or forgotten, and be na 


more heard of: but the ſame com- 


mitted to writing would be an ac- 
cuſation of yourſelf under your own 
hand, and a ſtanding proof of your 
indiſcretion; which, ſome time or 
other, might appear againſt you, to 
your. no-ſmall-mortification, : In all 
your letters, therefore, confine your- 


ſelf, as much as poſſible, to neceſ- 


ſary affairs; and never take upon 
you the mean office of; relating e- 
very vague report, and whatever 
you know, concerning others ; 


which, 
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are tranſmitted to the public. But 
as, in general, they have no good 
foundation, and commonly are the 
offspring of ignorance, or malice, 
eonſider them as unworthy of your 
notice, and that you debaſe your- 
ſelf by repeating them. 


It is uſual among the younger 
part of the ſex, in their epiſtolary 
correſpondences, to entertain one 
another with all the occurrences, 
hearſays, tattle, and ſurmiſes, that 
are circulating under the name of 
news; not regarding conſequences. 
This is the moſt miſchievous way 
of communicating ſuch paltry in- 
telligence; becauſe it, in ſome ſort, 
puts it upon record, and ſpreads it 

to 
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to \ places where otherwiſe it might 
never have been known. Should 
you, in converſation, ſay an impru- 
dent thing, or give a falſe informa- 
tion, poſſibly it might be over- 
looked, or forgotten, and be no 


more heard of: but the ſame com- 


mitted to writing would be an ac- 
cuſation of yourſelf under your own 
hand, and a ſtanding proof of your 
indiſcretion; which, ſome time or 
other, might appear againſt you, to 
your ,no-ſmall-mortification, - In all 
your letters, therefore, confine your- 
ſelf, as much as poſſible, to.neceſ- 


ſary affairs; and never take upon 


you the mean office of: relating e- 
very vague report, and whatever 
you know, concerning others; 


which, 


| 
"i 
j 
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i which, though very innocent in 
your apprehenſion, may, notwith- 
ſtanding, ' materially affect ſome 
body; and make one ſuſpect that 
you want either prudence, or good- 
nature, or both. No woman of 
ſenſe and delicacy will ever fink fo 
far beneath herſelf as to make little 
things the ſubjects of her writing; 
far leſs will ſhe oondeſcend to 
make her epiſtles the vehicles of 
ſcandal. A letter made up of com- 
mon talk, trifling incidents, and 
-private hiſtory, is unworthy of a 
female pen, and argues great pe- 
werty of mind. Their fancies muſt 
be exceedingly dull who cannot 
keep up an entertaining correſpon- 
dence without meddling with per- 


ſons 
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ſons and things 1 70 have no con- 
Lern in. 


A olirffrutar ſort of meddters are 
"thoſe who, from a high opinion of 
their own ſagacity, are always, and 
perhaps under .an- appearance of 
friendſhip, cenſuring the conduct 
of others. Do but hear them, and 

you would imagine that nothing 


could be done to the purpoſe with- 
out them. In ſome ſuch manner as 


this will they accoſt you:“ Have 
you heard what has happened in 
ſuch a family ?—An odd affair to 
be ſure.—I really pity the people. — 
And what think you they have 
done? - Why, ſo and ſo.—Amaz- 
ing !— Was there ever ſuch ma- 


nage- 


ſider that the liberty they take 


| - 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
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nagement !—Abſolutely wrong.—T 


knew how it would be. Had they 


done ſo and ſo, things would have 
been quite otherwiſe.— It is plain 


they have had nobody to adviſe 


them;“ which, by the bye, is a 
modeſt hint with regard to them- 


ſelves. But the queſtion is, could 


they have acted better, or even ſo 
well, in the like circumſtances? The 
reaſons of acting are not always 
known; nay ſometimes are of ſo 
delicate a nature that it would be 
highly improper to let them be 
known; and, without the knowledge 


of all circumſtances, it is preſump- 


tion to paſs a judgment. Theſe 
very ſagacious people ſhould con- 


18 
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15 plainly a declaration that they 
think themſelves wiſer than their 
neighbours ; while, in good man- 
ners, they ought to ſuppoſe that 
people of ſenſe beſt know their own 
affairs, and how to act in them. 


There are ſome too who, ever atten- 
tive to what concerns their friends 
and acquaintance, are perpetually 
informing, adviſing, or admoniſh- 
ing them with regard to every thing 


which they apprehend may affect 


their intereſt, or their reputation. 
Theſe good folks mean well, but of- 
ten are troubleſome, and ſometimes 
do hurt; and their officious kind- 
neſs does not always meet with the 
reception they expect. It 1s time 
K enough 
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enough. to give your advice wheniit 
is aſked. In all theſe various ways 
do people daily tranſgreſs the plain 
5 rules of right conduct. It was ne- 
ceſſary to point them out very par- 
ticularly ; b, leſt, from inexperience, 
inadvertency, or the example of o- 
tber, you, a fall into the ſame 


ers: 


If it be. alledged that the ſex are 
of a curious, meddling diſpoſition; 
that they are given to ſcandal, or 

ſpeaking ill of others; and that 
they, have a propenſity to reveal a 

ſecret; let it be your care, as much 

as in you lies, to wipe off the aſ- 

perfion. by always, acting a part the 

reverſe of theſe. Never indylge -: 
> | | your- 
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yourſelf in weakneſſes, to ſay, no; 
worſe, ſo unbecoming in either ſex, 
and eſpecially in yours, which peculis, 
arly ought to excel in real goodneſs, 
Juſt reſerve, and a, conſtant habit of 
prudence. Reckoy it below, you o 
meddle in other, people's affairs. 


Deteſt evil ſpeaking. Is any body 


5 ofleſſed of a ſecret, ſhew no anxi- 
Oe, uſe no endeavours, to come at 
; leſt,, ſome way. or gther, you 
N. brought i in as the author, or the 
: relater, of what may be ſaid in caſe 
of i its being diſcovered, and perhaps 
ſuffer for your curioſity. And, ſuould 
a ſecret be committed to you, keep 
it inviolably: to divulge it is rude, 
unfriendly, and a breach of truſt. 


K 2 Hiſtory, 


: 
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Hiſtory of all kinds, voyages, 
travels, geography, ſome parts of 
philoſophy, lives, and the general 


occurrences in our own and other 
nations, are a conſtant ſource of 


delightful information. If you ap- 
ply yourſelf to the reading and ſtu- 
dy of theſe, ſo as they may not in- 


terfere with other neceſſary things, 


you will neither have time, nor in- 
clination, to indulge an impertinent 
curioſity; nor be at a loſs for topics 
of converſation without falling upon 
your neighbours. However, when 
I ſpeak of the general occurrences in 
our own nation, I do not mean 
what 1s called politics : theſe are not 


a proper ſubject for women; and the 


leſs 
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| loſs you know, or talk. of them, ſo 
much the better.. 


Should it really be true that the 
ſex have never been remarkable for 
keeping a ſecret, you ought to be 
very cautious whom you admit into 
confidence with you; and ſhould 
unboſom yourſelf to no perſon of 
whoſe ſincere attachment and pru- 
dence you are not well aſſured. 


Girls, having no diſtruſt, are apt, 


in the warmth of their affection, to 


communicate their thoughts unre- 


fervedly to one another; and, from 
an early habit of telling every thing, 
they become, at length, unable to 
retain any thing. I do not know 


but this very circumſtance may lay 
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the foundation of that foible they 
are iI much atcuftd of in riper 
years, namely, of not being able to 
keep i ſecret. It is a vaſt advantage 
to acquire betimes a häbit of ſecre- 
cya T'60 müch openhefs is fimipli- 
city, atid ex Poſes ne to maby ih- 
ednvenliencets! Youhave tontratted- 
i haſty” friendſhip, 1 ſhall fappblt, 
— think ybürſelf happy in it. Mf 
füh- al ond, Vb fy, isa fine girl, | 
From; loves you: it may be ſo. Be- 
ware however: You! have heithier 
| judgment; nor experience, to make'a . 
nightehoice of a ftiend, which Would 
be founded on A long acquaint- 
ance. 1 people have warm 
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create a difference between you and 
your friend, and foon-put an end to 
'your- friendſhip. Vou muſt then lie 
at the mercy of one to whom you 
have entruſted your moſt ſecret 
thoughts, which perhaps ſhe re- 
veals, and, it may be, with addi-- 
tions not to your advantage. What 
is the oonſequenceꝰ Your great in- 
timacy is turned into great enmity; 
and, too late, you Tee and repent of 
your miſtake ;. which ſhould teach 
you more caution for the future. 
Buch is thehiftory of girliſh friend. 
hips ; indeed vf moſt of the friend- 
ſhips of the world ; 35 which com- 
monly are entered into without pro- 
r diſpoſitions in the perſons, ora 
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- ſufficient knowledge of each othes : 
no wonder, therefore, they are 
ſo uncertain, and ſo ſhort-lived. 
Would you avoid much trouble 
and vexation, and be kept free from 
diſcord, beware, I ſay, of forming 
ſudden connexions; and of impart- 
ing your mind too freely to any one 
who has not a right to know it. 
Wiſe people are ſlow and cautious 
; in contracting acquaintances, | 


It is one of the greateſt misfar- 

tunes I know, both to themſelves, 
and to ſociety, that young people, 
without any ſettled rules of con- 
duct, are ſo ſoon let into the world, 
to roam about, at a time when 
more then ordinary attention to 


their 
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their behaviour is required. Pa- 
rents, through fondneſs; or vanity, 
are apt to fall into a miſtake here, 
perhaps never to be remedied, Miſs, 
at the boarding-ſchool,. looks upon 
herſelf as in a ſtate of grievous con- 
. finement,, and waits, with impa- 
' tience, the joyful time of releaſe. 
At length it arrives; and, like a 
bird. eſcaped. from a cage, ſhe en- 

Joys, with wild delight, the liberty 
ſhe has regained. Her uſual com- 
panions are thoſe. of her own age, 
as vain, as. thoughtleſs, and as ig- 
norant as. herſelf, Never having 
been accuſtomed to think ſhe finds. 

no entertainment in her own mind; 

but is ſeen every where flying from 
place to place, to ſhew herſelf, or 
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to waſte the time ſhe does not nov 
ho elſe to employ. ' Dreſs and diſ- 
Gpation are her chief employments; 
_-places of public reſort, and diver- 
ſion, her very life and happineſs. 
Flattered, perhaps, if handſome, - 
ſhe / forms a notion of her o.]n im- 
Portance, which makes her forward 
and aſſuming; and ſets her, in her 
om opinion, upon a footing with - 
thoſe before whom it would greatly 
become her to be modeſt and re- 
ſerved. Nor is this all: a heed - 
Jeſs, diſſipated manner of living 
may throw her into a bad acquaint- 
. ance, and gradually weaken the 
regard that is due to female cha- 
racter, which always ſuffers by im- 
proper connexions. Is not ſuch a 
: one 
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90 tive 
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tive to their behaviour; partly by 
the inſtructions they receive, and 
4 partly by the examples ſet before 
them. But, when they are left 
to ſpend their time with one an- 
other, as they pleaſe, they learn 
nothing: they contract a habit of 
idleneſs; grow impatient of reproof 
and controul; think themſelves 
very wiſe; and then commence 
their own miſtreſſes. She who pre- 
ſumes that ſhe is a woman, and fit 
to govern herſelf, while yet a girl 
in underſtanding and experience, is 
likely to fall into many miſtakes ; 
and to ſuffer all the conſequences of: 
her preſumption and folly. 


What 
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What I have juſt now been ſays . 
ing. naturally leads me to take no- 
tice of one thing more, and that is 
Pleaſure, Pleaſure is the bane of 
mankind, and of the preſent age. 

I ſpeak here of pleaſures that are 
innocent in themſelves, but of per- 
nicious conſequence from the abuſe 
of them; that is, purſuing with 
eagerneſs, and as a principal buſi- 
neſs, what was intended for a re- 
laxation at times, and an amuſe- 
ment only. A ball, an aſſembly, 
a right play, a concert, a game at | 
cards, are not bad things in their 
own nature, nay ſometimes may do 
good. Young people, however, 
ſhould be very cautiouſly admitted 
to diverſions of this ſort ; till greater 


age 
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ages ard er Yerience have fo 
them agaiüſt their bewitching A 
- flakes? and pdinted d. out the evils. 1 
that mit attchd: thei, Novels, By 
and romanccs, a few, excè ted, and 
ſofig· Books, "(hed be wi b. held 
from them as Poſan f the) have. 
bet the ruin of "tho vfands. "The 
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and to fill the head with romantic 
notions. Ti 111 the ſtagebe thoroughly, "th 
purged f from « every thing that can 
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cite any undue emotion, nobody, 
ſurely, will pretend to call it a 
ſchool of morals. Wit can never 
atone for wickedneſs, nor the ad- 
. dreſs of the player for the in- 
decency or bad tendency of the 

play. When a paſſion for- theſe, 
and the · like diverſions, ſo far pre- 
vails that our whole time is de“ 
voted to them, to the: neglect of 
neoeſſary and eſſential duties thenh 
indeed :they bedome truly hurtful, 

and. we become highly culpable- 


May 1t not be a queſtion-whes- 

- ther the preſent method of polite' , 

education, and a conformity to mo- 

- diſh/buſtoms; be the Iikelieſt means 

| of qualifying a woman for a right 
dil 
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diſcharge of the higher duties of 
life, as a wife, a mother, and the 
miſtreſs of a family, ſhould the 


- marriage-ſtate ever be her lot? 


And, without a diligent attention to 


her duty in theſe reſpects, what is 
ſhe? A mere pageant, and kept 


only for ſhow. Such a degrading 
idea, methinks, ſhould awaken fe- 

male pride, and ſtrongly induce the - 

ſex to. conſider what will be expect- 


edifrom them when they are called 


upon to act their parts in the ſeveral 
relations in which they may be 


placed. It is in domeſtic life that a 


woman has the beſt opportunity of 
diſplaying her virtues and impor- 
tance; and of rendering herſelf - 
conſpicuous for what is truly good, 


and 
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amd uſeful, and praiſe-worthy. But 
in a giddy round of pleaſure ſhe 
lives only to herſelf, and is of little 


or no conſequence in any relation. 


Nay, by her extravagance, and ir- 


regular conduct, ſhe is likely to do 
infinite miſchief : huſband, chil- 


_ dren, fortune, family, and reputa- 
tion, may fall a ſacrifice to her in- 
dulgences. 


It is a bad preſage, and portends 
no encreaſe of virtue and happi- 
neſs, in our times at leaſt, that a 
relaxation of manners, and an un- 
guarded behaviour, are grown to 


an alarming height among many of 


the ſex whoſe rank and ſituations 
require them to be patterns of vir- 
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tue and decency to others: nor is it 
to be wondered at. The moſt ef- 
fectual ſecurity againſt all thoſe 
flagrant inſtances of miſconduct in 
women, ſo loudly complained of, 
is, in a great meaſure, neglected, 
or deſpiſed ; and, till it enter more 
than it now does into the plan of 
female education, a reformation can 
ſcarcely be expected. According to 
the preſent ſyſtem, dreſs, and a 
manner, and other outward accom- 
pliſhments, are the great objects 
with the faſhionable world, and 
thought ſufficient to render a wo- 
man complete. But, though ſhe 
cannot be reckoned thoroughly ac- 
compliſhed without theſe, they may, 
nevertheleſs, do great harm, except 

80 when 


when accompanied by other and 
more ſubſtantial attainments. Ad-. 
vantages of perfon, or of manner, 
and a for dreſs, naturally 
inſpire vanity, and à deſire. to be 
admired; every occaſion of grati- 
fying which will be wiſhfully em- 
braced, This can hardly fail of 
leading one into places, and com- 
pany, where the greateſt caution 
may not always be obſerved ; and 
where liberties may. be taken incon- 
ſiſtent with that ſtrictneſs of man- 
ners which conſtitutes true cha- 
racter in a woman. The conſequence 
is obvious; but where is the re- 
medy? A due ſenſe of religion im- 
preſſed on the minds of the fair 
ſex, in their early years, would 
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give them right notions of conduct, 
lay them under the moſt powerful 
reſtraints; and preſerve them from 
thoſe levities, and indiſcretions, 
into which they have too often been 
betrayed by the gaiety of their 
temper, and a contempt of what 
the world ſaid, or might ſay of 
them. A woman is far gone who 
has ſet the world at defiance. 


However unprincipled, and diſ- 
ſolute in their morals, many may be, 
there is no one who does not deſire to 
ſee a daughter, a ſiſter, or any worthy | 
relation, bred up in ſuch ſentiments, 
and in ſuch a behaviour, as, joined 
to other valuable accompliſhments, 
would make her an ornament to her 


ſex, 


to his Daughter, nu 
ſex, and the delight of all around 
her. Profligate, indeed, they muſt 
be, or highly inſenſible, who can 
be indifferent in a matter that ſo 
nearly concerns them. Religion is 
the true baſis of a finiſhed educa» 
tion: it gives great dignity to man- 
ners: manners again throw a luſ- 
tre upon religion ; and, when theſe 
happily meet, they form a very 
perfect character; to which the fair 
ſex ſhould aſpire if they would ap- 
pear to the greateſt advantage, and 
ſtand high in the eſteem of the 
world. 


But to whom are the frequent ir- 
regularites in female conduct chiefly 
to be imputed? This needs hardly to 
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be made a queſtion, Children are 
juſt what we pleaſe to make them ; 
and by time, and care, and pains, 
may be moulded into any form. 
They are entirely paſſive, and e- 
qually ſuſceptible of right as of 
Wrong impreſſions. With what 
pleaſing expectation, then, ſhould 
their inſtruction be undertaken, and 
attended to in every particular; 
that, by a proper culture, they may 
be trained up to virtue, honour, 

and true happineſs! The education: 
of a daughter ſeems naturally to de- 
volve upon the mother; who, if 
ſhe be a perſon of a good under- 
ſtanding, will direct it, not accord- 
ing to a prevailing mode, but in a. 
manner that is moſt likelyto make her 
| child. 
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child happy, and ſecure her repu- 
tation. But how many parents, 
mothers ſhall I ſay, purſue methods 
that have a quite oppoſite tendency! 
Their ambition is to have their 
daughters know the world-before 
they know themſelves; to give them 
early a taſte for company and diver- 
ſions, for reigning faſhions, and gay 
things; and to bring them, as faſt 
as they can, into public notice. But 
who does not, at onee, perceive the 
danger, as well as the impropriety, 
of ſuch a method? Every day gives 
a proof of its bad effects. However, 
let parents remember that they muſt 
be anſwerable for all the misfor - 
tunes that may befal their chil- 
L 4 dren. 
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dren in conſequence of a bad, or a 
neglected, education. 


Pleaſure is a moſt ſeducing thing: 
it is the idol which all the world wor- 
ſhips: therefore be greatly on your 
guard againſt it, and ſtifle a 
growing inclination to it. It 
tempts us in a thouſand different 
ſhapes; and, without daily exer- 
ciſing a reſolute ſelf-denial, it will 
ſteal upon us by one avenue or 

other. When the mind is carly 

tainted with the love of pleaſure, 
and that again is ſtrengthened by ha- 
bit, it will be hard, if not impoſ- 
ſible, to recover one in ſuch a ſtate 
to a ſenſe and reliſh of what is ra- 
tional,” 
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tional, ſerious, and of greateſt con- 
cern. However happy they may 
appear, in the full ſwing of enjoy- 
ment, who have made pleaſure the 
chief object of their purſuit, mi- 
ſerable muſt their condition be 
when deprived of the means, the 
opportunities, or the capacity of 
enjoying it. Upon a fair review 
they will find little, during the 
courſe of a long life, that can yield 
them any ſolid ground of comfort, 
or ſelf-approbation ; than which 
there cannot be a more melancholy 
reflexion. What comfort, indeed, 
can ariſe from the recollection of 
days, and nights, and years, con- 
ſumed in a perpetual ſucceſhon of 
toilſome and unprofitable amule- 
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ments; which, though always eg 


gerly defired, yet could never ſa- 
tisfy ? Higher views and employ- 
ments than theſe become a being 
formed for immortality. May you 
ever be preſerved from the baleful: 
contagion of pleaſure! 


Were I to write in this manner 


to ſome people, poſſibly they might 


be offended, and think that I am 
ſometimes inclined to be ſevere. 
Allowing it, for once, to be ſo, I 
mall only plead, in excuſe, a paſ- 
ſionate deſire to ſee your ſex, the 
moſt amiable part of the creation, 
eured of all their foibles and follies, 


and, if poſſible, made as perfect as 


nature deſigned them to be. 
| Many 


Many other particulars, beſides 
thoſe mentioned, might have been 
taken notice of; which, on pur- 
poſe, are omitted; as they will be 
taught you more properly, and with 
more advantage, by your own ſex. 
My intention was only to give you 
a few looſe hints with regard to cer- 
tai points which I thought were of 
greateſt importance, and of which it 
was proper for me to write you. But 
o theſe, I am afraid, the attention 
of young people is not ſo early di- 
rected, and with ſo much care, as 
ic ought to be. None of them are 

new, being well known to thoſe 
who have ever thought of ſuch- 
matters, or obſerved what deily 


paſſes around them. It might have 


been 
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been a long time, however, before: 
you could, of yourſelf, have come to 
the knowledge of them. Though I 
have made them as plain as I could 
yet they may not all be ſuited to 
your comprehenſion : but, as you 
grow up, you will come, by de- 
grees, to underſtand them; and, 
ſome time or other, I may take an 
opportunity of explaining to you 
ſuch of them as need to be explain- 
ed; and of illuſtrating others from 
real characters, and occurrences in 
life. To ſave you, in the mean 


time, the trouble of peruſing a 
, L nunber of treatiſes on theſe ſubjects 


T have brought a good many things 

into a narrow compals ; which may 
induce you to give them a frequent 
"22 read-- 
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reading, in order to ſix them in 


your mind, and render them fami- 
liar to you. This I am perſuaded 


you will be diſpoſed to do, not 
only on account of the things them- 
ſelves, but as they come from one 


who has your welfare fincerely at 


heart, and is, moſt affectionately 


” 


Your, &c. 


